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GETTYSBURG FROM A MOTORING STANDPOINT 








ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 10.—Wash- 
W ington to Gettysburg, Pa., the scene 
of one of the greatest battles of modern 
times, is one of the most delightful automo- 
bile trips injthis section of the country. The 
route is through a country that is rich in 
scenic and historic interest. It felt the 
tread of the great armies of the north and 
south and was a stake for which each con- 
tended. The record of those fearful days 
has long since found a proper place upon 
the pages of American history. As has 
been aptly said, in the annals of warfare 
the battle of Gettysburg may be fitly 
termed the greatest conflict of modern 
times. It was equal in magnitude, despe- 
ration, human slaughter, and in the vast 
interests which could be decided only by 
the result, to any recorded in history. All 
that country extending from the national 
capital to the Pennsylvania state line, 
near which this great battle was fought, 
is clothed as with a mantle 
with historic | memories. 
Every step of the way has 
Witnessed some event his- 
tory-making in its charac- 
ter and bearing directly 
upon the eternal destiny of 
this great nation of ours. 

A party of Washington 
automobilists recently 
made this delightful and 
interesting trip, the dis- 
tance being a little short 
of 100 miles each way. 
The party was made up of 
C. Royee Hough, manager 
of the Washington branch 
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REFRESHING THE INNER MAN AT A ROADSIDE StToe 


of the Pope Motor Car Co.; E. Austin Baugh- 
man, Robert N. Newman, Peyton Hough, Jim 
Dwyer, the mechanic, and the Motor Age 
correspondent. The start was made in the 
afternoon, the car being a big red Pope- 
Toledo that attracted the attention of 
everybody from the time it left Washing- 
ton until home was reached again. Hough 
was at the wheel. The route was out Four- 
teenth street to Whitney avenue, thence 
to the Brightwood road. The first stop 
was at the Villa Flora club, adjoining 
which is a bungalow erected by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Washington. Here a pleas- 
ant half hour was spent, then the journey 
was resumed. The road was in magnifi- 
cent shape and Hough soon had the car 
bowling along at a most delightful rate of 
speed. At Silver Springs, just beyond the 
boundary line between the District of Co- 
lumbia and Maryland, the first toll-gate 
was encountered and all along the road 
they were found at fre- 
quent intervals. Toil-gates 
are ubiquitous in Mary- 
land and they soak you 
good and plenty for toll, 
the rate being 2 cents a 
mile. As the roads for the 
most part are generally in 
fine condition, little objec- 
tion is made to paying the 
tax. Over some sections 
of the road, however, they 
ought to be ashamed to 
take the money for high- 
ways like these. 

Olney, a quaint little 
village 20 miles from 
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Washington, was reached in fast time, 
then in quick succession the party 
passed Laytonsville, Damascus, Ridgeville 
and Newmarket, arriving in Frederick, 53 
miles out, while the sun was still shining. 
The night was spent at the beautiful coun- 
try home of General Baughman, one of 
the grand old men of Maryland, who ex- 
tended to the party true southern hospital- 
ity. The Baughman mansion, located 2 
miles from Frederick, Md., is one of the 
finest homes in that section, and the 
broad, well-tilled fields surrounding it 
were a delight to the eye. 

The next day was Decoration day and 
dawn found the party up and ready for 
the resumption of the trip. An hour or so 
was spent in Frederick, a city made fa- 
mous by the poet Whittier through his 
poem on the Barbara Frietchie episode. 
It is a quaint, old-fashioned place, albeit 
there is plenty of hustle there now. Dur- 
ing the civil war the city 
was occupied on different 
occasions by. the opposing 
armies, and many are the 
old codgers about town 
who delight to talk to a 
visitor about those stir- 
ring times during the war 
of the rebellion. 

Leaving Frederick the 
Washington party was 
joined by a merry bunch 
of fellows who go to make 
up automobiledom there. 
There were two Pope-Tri- 
bunes, operated by Dr. 
McCurdy and Eugene 
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A REFRESHING DRINK FROM A WAYSIDE PUMP 


Groves, respectively, and carrying as passen- 
gers Frank Newman, J. Notter, Richard Ross, 
Frank Baughman, and W. W. Osborn; two 
Stanley steamers, with Messrs. Holmes, 
Baker, Guy Thomas and Allen Williamson; 
an Oldsmobile, with Mr. Lahpetz at the 
wheel, and a Locomobile, operated by 
Kelly Robinson, and carrying Dr. Dean 
and Gus Peck. All these were good scouts 
and they made the welkin ring as they 
bowled along over the Frederick pike, one 
of the finest and best kept roads to be 
found anywhere. Frederick county, through 
which they traveled, bears the distinction 
of being the third richest agricultural 
county in the United States. The country 
hereabouts is diversified, and one never 
wearies of the ever-varying landscape— 
here a stretch of fertile, well-tilled farm 
land; there a quiet hit of shady forest, al- 
ternating occasionally with silvery streams 
and rippling brooks, the whole, with its 
changing lights and shadows, forming a 
beautiful panorama, pleasant for the eye 
to rest upon. In the distance can be seen 
a chain of mountains crowned with vast 
forests. In this section exists every good 
thing for the farmer—excellent streams, a 
liberal share of forest land, and, above 
all, the best stone for road building to be 
found anywhere. This last feature is one 
of especial importance, as, without good 
roads, the county would not be nearly so 
prosperous as it is. 

A few miles this side of. Emmitsburg 
the party stopped for lunch. From the 
mysterious depths of the tonneaus were 
taken great hampers of good things to eat 
and drink and under the shade of a giant 
oak near the roadside the tourists partook 
of a lunch that was fit for the gods. To 
those to whom it has not been given the 
pleasure of partaking of Maryland fried 
chicken, the piece de resistance of this 
lunch, it can only be said that they have 
yet to taste of the most delicious thing in 











the world. A pleasant hour was spent at 
this delightful spot and then the engines 
were cranked, all piled in and a quick 
run was made to Emmitsburg. Decora- 
tion day is a great event in this thriving 
town and the country people for miles 
around drove in to celebrate the day. 





Bit OF EMMITSBURG ROAD 


Bands were playing and the city square* 
was thronged as the seven cars in the 
party pulled in. It was at Emmitsburg 
that General Reynoids, commanding the 
first corps of the army of the Potomac, 
got his troops in shape for the march into 
Gettysburg. It was early in the morning 
of July 1, 1863, that these troops got un- 
der way and the march over the rough 
Emmitsburg road was made in quick time, 
Gettysburg being reached at 9 o’clock. A 
tablet by the side of the fountain in the 
city square at Emmitsburg tells the tale. 

The 10-mile stretch from Emmitsburg to 


Gettysburg is about the worst road that 
can be imagined. It is marked by deep . 
gullies all the way and those who were 
riding in the tonneau were in the air half 
the time. Such a road as this leading into 
the beautiful Gettysburg national park is 
a disgrace to the country. Over this road 
you have to travel at a snail’s pace and 
even then you are jolted almost to pieces. 
A sigh of relief was heaved by all hands 
when they emerged from this apology for 
a road into beautiful Confederate avenue. 
The battlefield of Gettysburg covers an 
area of 25 square miles, which does not 
include the cavalry battlefield 3 miles 
east of Gettysburg, but simply the battle- 
field proper. By an act of congress passed 
in 1895 the battlefield became a United 
States national military park and a com- 
mission was appointed by Daniel 8. La- 
mont, then secretary of war, to take 
charge of it. It is a park only in the 
sense of its being restored to the condi- 
tion in which it was at the time of the 
battle. No work has been done for purely 
decorative purposes. The old lines of 
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breastworks, old houses and stone walls, 
which were landmarks at the time of the 
battle, and afterward destroyed, have been 
restored to their condition immediately 
following the battle. The commission has 
caused to be opened magnificent macad- 
amized driveways along the battle lines 
and has marked accurately the positions 
of each corps, division, brigade and regi- 
ment, so the location of the troops of both 
armies may be visited and intelligently 
examined and understood. Several steel 
observation towers, 75 feet high, have 
been erected upon different parts of the 
battlefield, and from them the entire field 
can be seen, the eye having a sweep over 
a landscape of magnificent scope and 
grandeur. 

The commission has marked the position 
of each battery by two guns like those 
which composed it and mounted on gun 
carriages admirably resembling the usual 
wooden ones, but made of iron. Hand- 
some tablets of iron, not only for each bat- 
tery, but also for each command of infan- 
try and cavalry, stand along the main 
lines of battle, with brief inscriptions 
specifying the name of each command, its 
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service in the battle, and referring to 
auxiliary and subordinate tablets so placed 
as to indicate successive movements dur- 
ing the conflict. 

Throughout the battlefield are nearly 
200 miles of the finest roads. Confederate 
avenue now extends for 20 miles and is 
one of the most beautiful roads an auto- 
mobilist ever rode over. For the most 
part the roads have been constructed on 
the telford system. The roadbed, after 
being carefully graded and drained, is 
covered with a course of stone paved by 
hand, consisting of hard stone 8 to 10 
inches long, 7 to 8 inches wide, and 4 to 
6 inches thick; then bowlders about the 
same size, set up on edge, thickest edge 
down, length across the road, and laid so 
as to break joints as much as possible, 
forming a rough, irregular pavement 8 
inches thick over the whole roadbed, the 
joints between the stones being chinked 
and knapped with smaller stones and stone 
chips driven in, projecting points above 8 
inches being knocked off with a hammer. 
A course of stones 12 inches high, 12 to 18 
inches long and 6 to 8 inches thick, is laid 





FREDERICK PIKE—A REAL RVAD 


at the sides of the subgrade. This foun- 
dation is covered to a depth of 5 inches 
in the center and 4 inches at the sides 
with broken stone, 14-inch dimensions. 
This is rolled by a 13-ton roller at least 
five times after being sprinkled. One- 
half inch of clay is then spread over this 
layer, which is then covered with 2 inches 
of granite screenings, three-fourths of an 
inch in size, which is sprinkled and rolled 
five times; finally, over this a half inch 
of fine limestone screenings is evenly 
spread over the entire surface, sprinkled 
and rolled at least ten times. The result 
of this method and process is roadways 
smooth and solid and which will last for 
generations. The average cost of these 
roads is about $8,000 a mile. The gutters 
are well paved with stone and, wherever 
needful at short curves, low granite pil- 
lars, topped with 13-inch shells, have been 
set on the edge of the avenues to prevent 
driving off the roadway. 

Within the park are more than 1,000 
monuments and markers to both federal 
and confederate soldiers. Many of these 
are magnificent works of art that have 
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been erected by a grateful people to com- 
memorate the deeds of valor that were 
enacted during those three long and sultry 
days beginning July 1, 1863, when the 
tide of battle swept through and around 
the little town of Gettysburg, drenching 
with blood the only spot north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line on which a general en- 
gagement between the union and confed- 
erate forces took place. One of the most 
interesting of these is the bronze statue 
of General Warren, standing on an im- 
mense rock at the summit of Little Round 
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Top. Erect and soldierly, he calmly sur- 
veys the beautiful field of Gettysburg and 
there he will stand for ages. ‘The thou- 
sands of visitors who throng the Gettys- 
burg national park, including great num- 
bers of veterans from all sections of the 
country, emphatically approve the govern- 





ment’s design to make this battlefield an 
enduring monument to American valor, 
and are gratified to see how successfully 
that design is being realized. 

Gettysburg is now a thriving town of 
several thousand inhabitants. It was 
founded by James Gettys in 1780, became 
the county seat of Adams county in 1800, 
and was incorporated in 1807. At the 
time of the battle it had a population of 
about 1,500 inhabitants. Visitors express 
surprise when told that the town suffered 
but little damage from shot and shell, but 
this is easily accounted for. The batteries 
were placed on opposite hills, the town ly- 
ing between, and to land shot or. shell 
among their opponents, it was necessary 
to fire them not through but over the 
town, and it was only when they fell 
short that damage resulted. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the 
only citizen killed at the battle of Gettys- 
burg was a young woman named Jennie 
Wade, whose life was cut off by a stray 
confederate bullet while she was attend- 
ing to her household duties. The house 
in which she was killed still stands. A 
manument has been erected here. 

The tourists were reluctant to leave this 
grand old place, but after taking another 
spin over Confederate avenue, and encoun- 
tering several members of the Automobile 
Club of Washington, including H. C. Hun- 
ter and Mr. Blivens, in Franklin cars, and 
Captain Caverly, in an Oldsmobile, they 
swept out upon what they presumed was 
the Emmitsburg road. To their dismay 
after going 5 miles they found they were 
on the wrong road. A woman with her 
three children clinging to her gave them 
their bearings, remarking at the same time 
that this was the first automobile she had 
ever seen. The run into Frederick was 
made in quick time and after some argu- 
ment the tourists decided to put up there 
for the night and make the balance of the 
homeward trip the next morning. 
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CHICAGOANS INVESTIGATE PERRY HILL 


PROPOSED START OF CLIMB 


Chicago, Aug. 13—That the Chicago Au- 
tomobile Trade Association has hit upon a 
scheme that kills two birds with one stone 
is now apparent since the developing of 
the ‘plans of the dealers for their first at- 
tempt at a hill-climb. It may be stated 
here that the average Chicagoan knows lit- 
tle about hills. He has climbed the incline 
leading to Grant’s monument in Lincoln 
park and thinks he has been up Mount 
Washington, while Hubbard’s hill, a mild 
little ascent out north, about a block long, 
seems a veritable Giant Despair to him. 
Therefore, it is with some curiosity that 
he is peering into the future and listening 
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to the fearsome tales of Perry hill, located 
near Algonquin, Ill., where the dealers 
have decided to have their hill-climb Sep- 
tember 6. It’s a real hill so far as Illinois 
is concerned—the highest bit of land in 
the entire state. But it isn’t so awful 
after you once get acquainted with it, and 
that it will prove a good battleground for 
local cars seems certain. 

In settling on the hill-climb, though, the 
Gunther committee decided it could com- 
bine with this function a little tour which 
would interest those motorists who had 
other aspirations than trying to climb 
Perry hill on the high—or the low, jack 
and the game, for that matter. So Messrs. 
Gunther, Githens and Hay have put on the 
bill a little trip out to Algonquin the 
night before the climb which ought to at- 
tract three times as many motorists as take 
part in the climb. They can drive out the 
night before, have a jolly time in either 
Elgin or Algonquin that night and be on 
hand bright and early for the climb, which 
will begin at 10 o’clock. The affair will 
be over early in the afternoon so it will be 
possible for every one to drive back home 
for supper. There are plenty of hotel ac- 
commodations out that way, too—the Mor- 
ton house, with fifty rooms, at Algonquin, 
and two or three hostelries at Elgin, which 
is only 10 miles away. 

All these facts were not ascertained un- 
til last Thursday, when the trade associa- 
tion’s committee went out on an explor- 
ing expedition. Walter Githens had an 
Oldsmobile, Tom Hay a six-cylinder Ford 
and Jim Levy a Stearns. Chairman Gun- 
ther rode with Hay and newspaper men 
acted as ballast. Although it had rained 
all sorts of farm implements the night be- 
fore the roads going out were wonderfully 
dry if you would overlook an occasional 
puddle—handy little things when Jim 
Levy had a spite against you and wanted 
to sprinkle you. Elgin furnished the din- 
ner, then the committee swooped down on 
Algonquin armed with a tape measure and 


a camera. The hill came up to all expecta- 
tions. There it was overlooking one of 
the fairest valleys in the state, a sinuous, 
winding thing that made you know you’d 
struck the right place the moment you 
started going down it. 

Additional investigation disclosed the 
fact it was possible to get 455 yards of 
good climb and also give the cars 100 
yards to start in. The tape will be the 
other side of a little bridge which will 
have to be bolstered up before the climb 
as a sort of an anchor to windward. Once 
across this and there’s the hill, with the 
first curve, a right-handed one, warning 
one to have a care. Yawning ditches on 
each side emphasize this, but with the lim- 
ited start none of the cars ought to be 
going fast enough to do much mischief. 
Once around that and there’s a stiff climb 
of some 200 yards which will worry any 
one who gets ambitions and strives to make 
it on the high. Then there’s that second 
turn which isn’t so bad, for it comes 
when the engine’s puffing its best to make 
the top and of course with decreased 
speed. The finish line has been placed 
some 10-yards past the actual top of the 
hill. No complaint can be found with the 
roadbed, for the Algonquinites have evi- 
dently been industrious this summer in the 
way of working out their road tax and the 
surface is freshly graveled and hard as 
macadam until om the last turn, where it is 
a trifle loose on the sides of the road. 

All this discovered, the committeemen 
turned their cars towards home, but they 
were not to finish without a little excite- 
ment. It came in the form of the hardest 
rain that has fallen this year, converting 
the roads into an ideal course for a motor 
boat race. Even the top of Githens’ Olds- 
mobile did not protect the investigators, 
and it was a wet lot that reached Chicago 
just before dusk. The committee now is 
engaged in drafting rules which, it is said, 
will be along the lines of those used in 
English hill-climbing events. 
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ESTARTOF 8700-MILE FRENCH TOUR 


LONG FRENCH TOUR 


Paris, Aug. 2—At 9 o’clock this morn- 
ing the cars entered for the Matin tour 
around France, 3,700 miles in all, started 
from the closed park formed within the 
Tuileries gardens. Over sixty cars were 
entered and most of these reported at the 
starting station. The cars fitted with 
patent spring wheels were much in evi- 
dence, and evidently intend to do their 
best to prove that pneumatics in such a 
tour are things of the past. Most of the 
competitors carried considerable stock of 
new tires, while the bodies of the cars 
were loaded with boxes and various aids 
to the comfort of the tourist when travel- 
ing through the country. 

The cars reached Dauville safely toward 
evening, where they were placed in an 
enclosure. No repairs or revictualing will 
take place until the cars once more leave 
the enclosure, and thus have the time 
chalked against them. Wheels and en- 
durance are the two popular classes in this 
tour, but by far the greatest number of 
cars entered the endurance class. The 
daily stages range between 170 and 250 
miles and the best part of a fortnight 
will be occupied in the tour. The cars car- 
ried a considerable number of women pas- 
sengers, who are undismayed by the pos- 
sible hardships of a tour around France 
during the height of the summer season. 


BUICK EXPEDITION 

Chicago, Aug. 12—Two prominent news- 
paper men, Richard Henry Little and C. D. 
Hagerty, who served as war correspondents 
during the recent Russo-Japanese affair, the 
former for the Chicago Daily News and the 
latter for the Associated Press, have the 
transcontinental fever and today left for 
New York, from which point they start 
next Thursday,in a dash across the con- 
tinent in the interests of the Buick. Three 
expert drivers will accompany the scribes, 
who will take their first lessons in motor- 
ing on this trip. They have set their 





hopes on 21 days. Hagerty and Little are 
on the trip in the interests of Yuan Shai 
Kai, viceroy of Chili province, an old pal 
of theirs during the war, who has asked 
them to investigate the possibilities of the 
American automobile with the idea of in- 
troducing them into China if they come up 
to expectations. Norman Devaux will 
take the car out of New York, driving to 
Rochester, where Whittle will relieve him. 
He will get aboard again at Cleveland. 


ACCIDENT TO RECORD CAR 

Conneaut, O., Aug. 14—Special telegram 
—The Franklin six-cylinder runabout, af- 
ter the transcontinental record, was ditched 
near here tonight, one of the crew being 
slightly injured. The car also suffered 
some, but is being repaired and will con- 
tinue under its own power and is expected 
to be in New York next Tuesday. 





Chicago, Aug. 13—In at 5:10 p. m. to- 
day and out again at 9:50, the Whitman 
crew in charge of the Franklin six-cylin- 
der runabout which is after the transcon- 
tinental record flashed through the city 
today, reaching here 13 days ahead of 
Whitman’s old record and confident New 
York would be made inside 15 days from 
coast to coast. When the car was checked 
in at the Pardee-Hamill-Johnson com- 
pany’s place tonight the sheets showed 
that the journey from the Pacific coast 
had been made in 10 days 22 hours 10 
minutes. Better time could have been 
made today had it not been for a clash 
with farmers out in Iowa. The tourists 
had seared a horse, which smashed a buggy 
pole in his fright. A couple of towns 
farther on constables with shotguns 
stopped them and they had to go back and 
settle, which cost the Franklinites 8 hours. 
Resuming their journey they were forced 
to stop over an hour at Clinton, Ia., to re- 
pair a leaky gasoline tank. The stop here 
tonight was made for the purpose of 
changing tires and adjusting bearings, 
then the car headed south for the Indiana 
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boulevards with the intention of making 
Toledo on the next leg of the course. So 
far on the trip the runabout has had good 
roads, with the exception of the stretch 
through Iowa, while it has been free from 
mechanical troubles. Two punctures and 


“a new casing at Cheyenne are the only mis- 


haps in the tire department. There are 
five men in the Franklin crew—three driv- 
ers and two mechanics. Whitman, Carris 
and Harris take turns at the wheel, one of 
the three drivers going ahead by train 
with one of the mechanics, leaving three 
men on the car all the time. Little time 
is wasted for stops, the machine running 
night and day. 
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LAST GLIDDEN CAR IN 


No. 1, the Apperson Driven by 
N. H. Van Sicklen, Returns 
Home After Lengthy Tour 


Chicago, Aug. 13—No. 1 is home and 
with its arrival in Chicago this afternoon 
the last of the Gliddenites has checked in. 
No. 1 came in modestly, muddy it’s true, 
but sound to the core and with little evi- 
dence of having covered 3,288 miles since 
it left Chicago July 5 on the preliminary 
jaunt to Buffalo for the start of the Glid- 
den. Its occupants were bronzed as In- 
dians and oh so glad to be home again. 
No. 1 is the Apperson driven through the 
long jaunt by N. H. Van Sicklen, and with 
him were Mrs. Van Sicklen, Charles F. 
Van Sicklen and Miss Jane Griffiths. .As 
they rolled over the lit- 
tle bridge before reach- 
ing the German build- 
ing at Jackson park at 
1:45 o’clock this after- 
noon they were greeted 
with cheers from the 
crowd of motorists as- 
sembled there to wel- 
come the wanderers 
home. Following the 
Van Sicklen party was 
Charles Y. Knight, him- 
self an ex-Gliddenite, in 
the Silent Knight, who 
had gone down to Ham- 
mond to pilot the Ap- 
person party home. It 
was a cordial greeting, 
Ralph Temple and Jo- 
seph F. Gunther doing 
the honors for the Chi- 
eago Automobile Trade 
Association. With No. 
1 in the van, the caval- 
cade started out on the 
last leg for home. On 
the midway more cars 
came along and were picked up—Coey in 
a Thomas, Meade in a Buick and Hayden 
in a National—and they fell into line. More 
joined the procession in Washington park 
and over on Grand boulevard the party 
was held up by none other than President 
John Farson of the Chicago Automobile 
Association and Secretary Sidney 8. Gor- 
ham, who had been delayed by a board 
meeting. They welcomed Van home on 
behalf of the club. 

By this time the line was a lengthy one. 
**Thirteen cars in line,’’ reported a prom- 
inent member of the Superstition Club. 
‘* And there were thirteen ties in the Glid- 
den and this is the 13th of the month.’’ 
But this state of affairs did not last long, 
for by the time automobile row was 
reached there was a string of cars 2 blocks 
long—so many it was hard work counting 
them. This aggregation pulled up in front 
of Motor Age office, then it was discovered 
‘that among those present were the fol- 
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lowing: N. H. Van Sicklen, Apperson; 
John Farson and Sidney 8. Gorham, Ap- 
person; Charles Y. Knight, Silent Knight; 
J. H. MeDuffee, Stoddard-Dayton; J. F. 
Gunther, Rambler; Fred E. Dayton, Colum- 
bia; Ralph Temple, National; George A. 
Crane, Knox; C. P. Root, Dorris; Vie Ed- 
wards, Apperson; C. A. Coey, Thomas; 
J. W. Hayden, National, and N. H. Van 
Sicklen, Jr., Apperson. In the newspaper 
army that attended were representatives 
from the Record-Herald, Tribune, News, 
Examiner, American, Inter Ocean and 
the Evening Post. 

Statistics of the trip show that No. 1 
has done its work well. It left here July 
5 and traveled 605 miles to Buffalo; start- 
ed in the Glidden tour and went to the 
next to the last day without penalization 
—tire trouble then—and rolled up 1,149 
miles on the odometer. Trom Bretton 
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NAPIERS NOT IN RACE 


Chairman Thompson, Back From 
Europe, Says England Will 
Not Be in Vanderbilt 


New York, Aug. 13—Chairman Thomp- 
son, of the racing board, who arrived Jast 
Wednesday from his trip to France to 
view the grand prix, brought no entries of 
Napier cars for the Vanderbilt race with 
him and wonders how the report originat- 
ed that any such nominations had been 
made. It is expected that he will call a 
meeting of the commission shortly, at 
which will be considered the report he 
will probably by that time be ready to 
make on the course for the eliminating 
trials and Vanderbilt cup race. Slight 
variation from last year’s route, if any, 

is anticipated, though 
there is talk of building 
special roads, cutting 
off ‘‘S’’ curves and a 
dangerous corner or two. 

Mr. Thompson criti- 
cised the grand prix as 
favoring too openly the 
French makers and said 
that the general opinion 
was that a 2 days’ race 
was too long and tedi- 
ous. Opinion, he said, 
was growing for the re- 
vival of the Bennett 
race now being urged by 
the British and German 
national clubs. It was 
likely, he thought, that 
the present international 
weight limit of 2,240 
pounds would be raised 
to conform more nearly 
to the standard weight 
of modern high-powered 





VAN SICKLEN ESCORTING PARTY STOPS ON GRAND BOULEVARD 


Woods it went to North Concord, 102 
miles; to Boston, 106 miles; to Hartford, 
112 miles, and to New York city, 132 
miles. It left Gotham on August 5 and 
came home as follows: Hudson, N. Y., 
123 miles; Herkimer, N. Y., 117 miles; 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., 111 miles; Buffalo, 
114 miles; Erie, 90 miles; Cleveland, 112 
miles; Toledo, 120 miles; South Bend, 178 
mies, and Chicago, 105 miles. It was a 
short cut home, for while the mileage go- 
ing east was 1,754 it was only 1,534 com- 
ing back. 

With the Van Sicklen party as far as 
Clyde, O., was the Elmore ear of J. H. 
Becker, which, it is claimed, made the sec- 
ond greatest mileage of the Gliddenites. 
As Mr. Becker drove into his home town 
the odometer showed 2,638 miles for a 
trip that extended from Clyde to the At- 
lantic coast and back again. The Apper- 
eon and Elmore made the trip together, and 
made it a pleasure jaunt. 


touring cars. He had 
been asked by Rene de 
Knyff, chairman of the 
sport commission of the Automobile Club 
of France to send him his views on this and 
also on the suggestion that there be a 
limit to the stroke and bore of racers in 
future. 

As the date of the eliminating trial ap- 
proaches more talk is heard of the details 
and preparations of the American candi- 
dates. 

Callois and Le Blon, who are to drive 
two of the Thomas candidates, are to sail 
on the Savoie next Saturday. 

George Robertson, who will drive the 
Apperson candidate, was out at Kokomo 
last week on a try-out of the car on the 
road.. He was highly pleased with his 
mount. Quarters have been engaged at 
Albertson’s. . 

Bert Dingley, who was in town recently, 
saw the Pope racer at Toledo, where it is 
being given road: trials daily. He says 
it is a real racing car and no mistake. 
C. W. Spencer has secured training quar- 








ters for H. H. Lytle, who will drive the 
car in the eliminating trial. 

Joe Tracy makes frequent trips to 
Bridgeport, where the two Locomobiles 
from which he will select his mount are 
being built. One is far enough along for 
a road trial. The other will not be com- 
pleted until the first has had a good try- 
out to provide for a chance at alterations. 

John Haynes, an inveterate long-dis- 
tance Haynes demonstrator, will pilot the 
Haynes candidate, in place of Frank Swi- 
gert, who has left the employ of the com- 
pany to go into business for himself. 

Satisfactory reports are being made of 
the progress of the Thomas, Olds, Maxwell 
and Matheson candidates. 

Walter Christie said at the Empire City 
open-air show, where he speeded his 
direct-drive racer with great success, 
that its performance following its 35-sec- 
onds mile at Atlantic 
City proved the car was 
ready and all right and 
that he would not make 
any alterations for the 
eliminating trial. 

The two Vanderbilt 
cars in course of con- 
struction at the factory 
of the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co., at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., show much grati- 
fying advancement. The 
entire engine of the 
eight-cylinder car is now 
on the testing rack while 
the chassis is about 
ready for assembling. 
The twelve-cylinder car 
to be driven by J. Fred 
Betz III is about ready 
to be assembled. A 
study of the parts as 
they stand ready in the 
Maxwell factory shows 
that there has been a 
saving effected in the 
construction of various 
bolts, levers, rods and other smaller 
portions of the engine. By the routing 
out of channels in the piston rods and 
the channeling of the bushings, the loss 
in weight will be made to play a part in 
the oiling of the engine, as the hollow 
parts will be used to distribute oil to both 
ends of the rods. In the pistons the wrist- 
pins are constructed hollow and there is a 
saving of weight in the construction. — 


WOULD SLOW MOTORISTS 

Buffalo, Aug. 11—Alderman Coppins re- 
cently introduced a resolution at the meet- 
ing of the board of aldermen of Buffalo 
limiting the speed of automobiles and 
other vehicles between Virginia and Michi- 
gan streets and Niagara river to 6 miles 
an hour, and to other parts of the city to 8 
miles an hour. The park commissioners 
were asked to draft an ordinance for pas- 
sage regulating the speed of vehicles to 8 
miles an hour. 


MOTOR AGE 
TO MAKE IT ALL FORD 





Move on Foot To Merge Various 
Interests and Have All Under 
One Roof - Plans for 1907 





Detroit, Aug. 12—Negotiations are un- 
der way to bring all the Ford interests 
under one head and have all of them under 
one roof, the concern to be known as the 
Ford Motor Co. With that idea in mind 
Henry Ford and John F. Dodge have been 
scouting through the city looking for an 
available site for a plant that will enable 
them to work out their ideas. It is now 
said they have found such a place, al- 
though the location of it is still a secret. 
Near one of the present Ford plants is a 
100-acre tract which just meets all the 
requirements, and once this is acquired the 





JAMES H. BECKER’S ELMORE—ONE OF THE GLIDDEN LONG-TRIPPERS 


present Ford Motor Co., the Ford Mfg. Co. 
and the allied interests will be brought 
together into one concern. Henry Ford 
has been working with this idea in mind 
for some time and now it is reported he 
is about ready to spring the scheme on his 
stockholders, with every chance of putting 
it through. 

Plans for the 1907 Ford line are well up. 
It is said there will be a new model added, 
a four-cylinder 35-horsepower car, with a 
selling price about half-way between the 
four-cylinder runabout and the six-cylin- 
der touring car. This model will be ready 
for inspection about January 1. The fu- 
ture plans regarding the Ford runabout 
are being freely discussed. At the present 
time the company is about 5 months back 
in orders and has something like 6,000 or- 
ders for 1906 on the books. These are 
being filled as rapidly as possible, but no 
fresh orders for 1906 delivery are being 
taken, Ford’s ambition is to put out 50,- 


7 


000 of these runabouts before he is 
through with the automobile game, and it 
is toward this goal that he is pushing. 
He thinks he has a car that hits the right 
chord and for that reason he announces 
positively he will not change the selling 
price of the little machine. He has been 
urged to do this by his branch managers, 
but he believes the best policy is to stick 
to the figures he quoted when he first 
sprung the proposition on the public as 
early as last fall. 

The Ford plant was hung up on the run- 
about proposition for a long time this 
year, caused through the failure of sup- 
ply houses and parts makers to deliver 
the special parts_on time. Now, however, 
things are coming through in jig time. It 
was this slowness of delivery that caused 
Ford to try to swing the deal he is now 
working on. If he is successful-he will be 
able to turn out every 
part that enters into 
the construction of his 
wares. His aim is to 
reduce the manufactur- 
ing of automobiles to 
the same basis as sew- 
ing machines and type- 
writers, turning them 
out in quantities. 

Publicity Manager 
Pelletier returned home 
today from a trip to Chi- 
cago in one of the Ford 
runabouts in which the 
little car showed its 
qualities. He went with 
Frank Mudd, owner of 
the car. They started 
out in a rain storm Fri- 
day morning and drove 
120 miles to Jonesville, 
getting there, by noon. 
They decided: to lay 
over there for the night 
and get a fresh start for 
Chicago Saturday morn- 
ing. This they did and 
were enabled to reach the Ford branch 
in the Windy city at 4 o’clock that after- 
noon, through all depths of mud and over 
the roughest of roads. Still, the runabout 
navigated everything and did its 17 miles 
an hour easily. 


GERMANY’S NEW TARIFF 

Berlin, Aug. 3— Under the new 
tariff recently imposed on automobiles 
in Germany owners of cars must pay 
a tax for the entire year after 1 
month’s stay in the fatherland. An en- 
trance of $3 must be paid by the owner 
of an automobile on crossing the fron- 
tier, and for this sum a ‘‘ permit de circu- 
lation’’ available for 5 days is given. For 
a sojourn of from 5 to 30 days the price 
is $8, and after t month the full tax im- 
posed upon all automobiles in the country 
must be paid. The penalties imposed on 
persons failing to comply with the law 
are exceedingly severe. 
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POLITICAL PROMISES 


F THE AUTOMOBILISTS of 

this country were as well or- 

ganized as they ought to be 

they would be stirring them- 

selves and taking part in the 
elections that are to occur in many states 
this fall. As a matter of fact the influ- 
ence of the automobilists is sufficient to 
compel some sort of promise from legisla- 
tive candidates to not only favor reason- 
able legislation relating to the automobile 
but on the roads question as well. The 
trouble is automobilists are not well 
enough organized, except in a few locali- 
ties, to command even respectful consid- 
eration, much less anything more that 
might have the appearance of -reasonable- 
ness. It will not always be so; but if it 
is to be so always the burden of blame 
will not be on the motorist of the next 
generation but on those who took so little 
interest in the welfare of all motorists 
as to permit this or that abuse remaining 
in force so long as to become a precedent 
past removal. No candidate for the legis- 
lature should be permitted to dodge the 
two questions named and the automobile 
clubs and the automobile associations 
should see that the dodging is prevented 
all along the line. It can be prevented— 
of that little doubt should exist. 


AMERICAN CARS GAIN ABROAD 
m HE AMERICAN car is by no 
¥ means losing ground; in fact, it 
is gaining, not only at home 
but abroad, for while the ex- 
'% ports do not yet equal the im- 
ports by a third of a million of dollars, 
the gap is being closed with rapidity and 
the time when the balance of automobile 
trade will be in our favor is almost in 
sight. The fiscal year ending June 30 last 
was the banner year for those American 
makers who see something in the foreign 
market and go after trade away from 
home. The total value of these ex- 
ports during the period indicated was 
$3,497,016, while the value during the 
same period in 1905 was but $2,481,- 
243, and $1,895,605 in 1904. The value 
of the automobile exports in June was 
$539,268, a considerable gain over the ex- 


ports for the corresponding month of 1905, 
when the value was $313,499. Turning to 
the import record it is found that 1,106 
automobiles, valued at $3,844,505, were im- 
ported during the last fiscal year, while 
during June 101 cars, valued at $342,261, 
were imported. During these periods the 
imports of automobile parts were valued 
at $400,514 and $22,125, respectively. 


CAUSE FOR POPULARITY 


SHE MODERN runabout or gen- 

® tleman’s roadster as it has be- 

come known has come into pop- 

ularity in the short space of a 

couple of seasons and as time 

passes it will be all the more in demand. 


‘It is not the fancy of the first-year pur- 


chaser but rather finds its favor among 
those people who have been owners of 
automobiles capable of accommodating 
anywhere from four to seven or eight 
passengers. The modern runabout, with 
its high-powered motor and rakish lines, 
will grow in favor as fast as automobilists 
realize what it costs to support large 
touring cars and to entertain friends in 
extravagant fashion. The average auto- 
mobilist has learned that he is expected 
to take his relatives, his close friends and 
even his neighbors out for rides just as 
often as time from business affairs will 
permit. He has learned that he is ex- 
pected to be a liberal host at all times, 
whether it is a case of repetition or a first 
offense. He has learned of his sudden 
popularity since he became the proud pos- 
sessor of a motor car. He has gradually 
become wise. The guest of course cannot 
imagine the hours spent in 
keeping a large car tuned 
up, cleaned and in good run- 
ning condition, to say noth- 
ing of the depreciation on the 
ear and the tire bills. He 
knows he is a guest and that 
he is entitled to all that usu- 
ally comes to a guest, and he 
takes all that happens along. 
Incidentally he doesn’t know 
very much about automo- 
biles and is at the disadvan- 
tage of not being able to 
lend a hand in case a tire 


happens to need repairs. He doesn’t need 
to know more than to sit in the car and 
enjoy himself. The nonmotorist who 
happens to be so unfortunate as to not 
receive invitations for rides from his 
motoring friends naturally has little 
knocking bees humming about his head 
—he wonders why he is left out and 
why his motoring friend is so selfish as 
not to invite him to share the pleasures 
that an original expenditure of several 
thousand dollars and a monthly expendi- 
ture of many dollars bring. Perhaps he 
forgets his neighbor’s income is as great 
as his own and that the neighbor is called 
upon to support quite as large a family; 
perhaps it has not occurred to him that 
his motoring friend is satisfied to spend 
his surplus cash in the enjoyments of au- 
tomobiling whereas he pays for some 
other pleasure, in which relatives, friends 
and neighbors do not share and do not ex- 
pect to share, as, for instance, a summer 
home or a winter home. The motorist 
might desire to take some particular 
friend or his wife for a little ride’ and to 
be alone, but it appears selfish to be out 
with a tonneau empty, and for the sake 
of appearance he calls upon some of his 
friends to join him. And he does not be- 
come greatly disturbed if a relative should 
invite himself to take a ride. And these 
are some of the reasons why the modern 
high-powered runabout has sprung into 
favor with the experienced motorists. 


PROOF IS FORTHCOMING 


4 LAIM has been made for some 
years that a fall show is what 
the trade, both wholesale and 
retail, desired in order that the 

BITS makers might know what to ex- 
pect in the way of business and to be per- 
mitted to settle down to work early and 
make deliveries with more promptness 
than has been the custom in the automo- 
bile trade up to date. After years of 
argument both for and against the fall 
show, it is to be, and those who predicted 
beneficial results therefrom will have am- 
ple opportunity to find they were right 
or wrong. The trouble is the fall show 
does not include all the manufacturers of 
the country, and among those who happen 
to be on the other side of the fence are 
most of the majority of the most promi- 
nent makers of the country. They are 
not likely to be disturbed by 
whatever the independent 
makers may do—not this 
year, at least. They may 
wake up to find out that a 
fall show is all that has 
been claimed for it, and they 
may be in a position to say 
‘*T told you so.’’ There will 
be somé speculation over the 
matter and not a little anxi- 
ety, so that this ought to 
bring out all that is needed 
to judge the matter in an 
impartial manner. 
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No new beaches this week. 
= 


One question unsettled by the Ar- 
dennes: How could France lose? 
oo 


Now that Duray has won a race it 
seems as if it would be charitable to give 
Jenatzy a little show. 

~~ 


Washington automobilists delight in vis- 
iting Gettysburg, for they know they will 
not meet their Waterloo there. 

~o 


Explode another earthquake back of 
Whitman and that Frisco-New York record 
would be cut to 10 days, standing start. 

- 


This breaking out of the transconti- 
nental record fever may prove disastrous 
to automobilists but not to tire makers. 

~~ 


The doctor who said southern automo- 
bilists have to deal with ‘‘mules and nig- 
gers’’ should remember that northerners 
have occasionally to deal with jackasses 
and hogs. 

oe 


New York’s etonomy test is close at 
hand. It’s a different proposition from 
‘the economy test practiced by the man 
with the touring car appetite and a run- 
about income. 

oe 


Chicago’s board of tax review is after 
automobile owners to list their machines 
and step up and pay a little tax in addi- 
tion to the license fee. The estimable 
board members are like other people, 
imagining that because a man owns an 
automobile he is rich and naturally a tax 
dodger—whereas automobilist is an anto- 
nym for horseman. 
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Buick expedition is organized to go after 
transcontinental record, starting from New 
York; R. H. Little and C. D. Hagerty, war 
correspondents, to be in party. 

L. L. Whitman in six-cylinder Franklin 
runabout reduces San Francisco-Chicago record 
from 25 days to 10 days 22 hours 10 minutes. 

Duray wins Ardennes circuit race in de 
Dietrich, averaging 664% miles an hour; Han- 
riot in Darracq finishes second. 

Last of Gliddenites quit the road, N. H. 
Van Sicklen returning to Chicago after 3,288 
miles tour in an Apperson. 

Chicago dealers investigate Perry hill at 
Algonquin, Ill., and make plans for their hill- 
climb there September 6. 

Chairman Thompson returns from BHurope 
and denies Napier cars will compete in the 
Vanderbilt. 

Philadelphians name October 20 for the 
running of fourth annual contest for Brazier 
cup. . 

Sixty cars start in Matin tour around 
France; distance, 3,700 miles. 
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MEET 4 capet OR we 
TEaR vp MHE Pate! 


Cummings, Ga., Feb. 28, 1906. 
To the Waltham M. Fg. Co 


g « . 
Yours to hand, I went and looked at one 


of your Buckboards Autoes, and after riding 
in it over such roads as we have, I find that 
if I was to buy a new one from you, I 
could not use any part of it but the engin 
and the counter shaft. 

The following are the requirements of an 
auto, to be used here. From wheel to wheel, 
60 in. and the highest you go is 56 in. then 
a pneumatic tire will not do here at all, 
then the wheels should be about 48 in. in 
diameter wood wheels, in fact it would have’ 
to conform as near as possible to the general 
looks of a buggy. Now you ma think I am 
a crank, but I know what I am talking 
about, you machine will work O. K. in town 
but will do dead quiek in the country. It 
would cost me at least $100.00 per month 
for damage suits to run one here. All chains 
and wheels abut the car should be covered 
so a horse could not see them, then a horse 
is afraid of .those mettle spokes in your 
wheels, in speaking of horse here, I includ 
MULBS. ; 

Now it makes no difference as to what 
college you got your education from, you 
failed to get any learning of the MULE 
& the NEGRO. You associate with learned 
men and horses, while I associate with NE- 
GROES & MULES. 95% of the horses in 
this Country are mules. A mule can not 
stand any mettle, not even a bicycle. Now 
you can take the shalves of from a buggy, 
and rush it buy a mule all day, and he will 
not scare, but you put mettle wheels on it 
and he will tare up the patch. 

have examoned all makes of Autoes, 
and I find none that can be used here, from 
the fact the men that build Autoes, all live 
in the north, where mules and negroes are 
scarce. 

Now you come down here and rune one 
of your autoes through this County, and 
meat a lady driving a mule, you will see 
one runaway scrape, and in a few dayse 
you will be giving a bond, for you appear- 
ance at the next turm of court. 

And if the lady should get killed, you 
would see a mob cutting up your auto. A 
man in Atlanta the other day, let his 
driver take his Auto to the country, and he 
caused a mule to run with a lady, and it 
cost him more than the wearth of the auto. 

You remind me of the farmer who said 
he’d sell a whole hog or none, and the skip- 
pers got his hog. 

Now I am not trying to get up a patent 
on an auto, but I am going to make me one 
for my own use, The engin and counter 
shalf is all that I could use of you machine, 

You can make prices on it or not as you 
like. ANSEL STRICKLAND, M. D. 
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Hurray for Duray! 
oe 


The Matin tour could not be ealled a 
meeting unless it was held in Ireland. 
eo 
This is the correct time for new models 
and, incidentally, good stories about ont- 
puts—that are to be. 


+ 


The Herkomer and Glidden tours ought 
to be sufficient to hold the foreign car 
enthusiast for a while. 

oe 


The beauty of one of those long tours 
like the Glidden is that the getting home 
part is just a mite more fun than the get- 
ting away. 

+ F 

Philip Flinn, of Pittsburg, a battle- 
scarred Glidden thirteener, is about to hike 
right out on another tour. That shows a 
man cannot get too much of a good thing. 

oe 


A new Chicago café has what is termed 
an automobile room, with all sorts of 
automobile pictures on the walls. Inas- 
much as each picture illustrates an auto- 
mobilist in distress the question is 
whether the proprietor is catering to auto- 
mobilists or to motorphobists, 

oe 


It is reported that E. P. Felt, New York 
state entomologist, has issued an official 
statement to the effect that the recent in- 
crease in the use of automobiles is largely 
responsible for the spread of insect pests. 
Mr. Felt claims experience has shown that 
automobiles have been very active in 
spreading moths. Mr. Felt must have felt 
something rather strange to have had such 
a beautiful pipe dream. , 





August 18—Liederkerke cup race. 

September 1-8—Canada international exhibi- 
tion, St. John, New Brunswick. 

September 1-10—Auvergne cup competition, 
France. 

September 2—100-mile road race for touring 
cars at Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Automobile 
Club and New York Automobile Association. 

September 6—Hill climb at Algonquin, IIL, 
Chicago Automobile Trade Association. 

September 9-20—Automobile meet of Pal- 
lenza, Italy. 

September 15-16—Mount Ventoux hill climb- 
ing competition, France. 

September 17—Tourist trophy race, Isle of 
Man, A. C. of Great Britain. 

September 18—Touring car competition of 
Provence, France. 

September 22—American eliminating trial 
for Vanderbilt cup. 

September 23—Semmering hill climbing com- 
petition, Austria. 

September 23—Auto-Cycle Club of France 


sa | race. 
ctober 1-2—Automobile parade and carni- 
val, St. Louis Automobile Club. 
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MuRAY, HERO OF THE ARDENNES 


Paris, Aug. 13—Special cablegram—The 
Ardennes circuit race of 1906, run today in 
Belgium, was a battle between the de Diet- 
rich and the Darracg and after a brilliant 
run in which the record so far as average 
pace is concerned was smashed to flinders, 
Duray, driving a de Dietrich, triumphed 
over his rival. But it was not the mighty 
Hemery who disputed Duray’s right to the 
honors. The winner of last year’s Arden- 
nes was a factor only at the start—it was 
Hanriot who clung like a leech to the 
de Dietrich and he flashed his Darracq 
across the tape less than 2 minutes after 
Duray had been checked in. And Duray 
had not been loafing any, either, for the 
376 miles were reeled off at a pace never 
before equaled in an international road 
race—6614 miles an hour, or 5 hours 38 
minutes and 39 seconds, which is 20 min- 
utes faster than Hemery put up a year 
ago. Hanriot did 5 hours 40 minutes 31 
seconds. But the de Dietrich people had 
additional cause of rejoicing when the 
third car came in and it was discovered 
that Rougier had landed the position in a 
de Dietrich in 5 hours 50 minutes 11 sec- 
onds. Then the Brasier slipped a man in— 
Barillier, who made such an excellent 
showing in the recent grand prix. Then it 
was another de Dietrich—Gabriel, wild, en- 
thusiastic Gabriel, and the house of de 
Dietrich had the pleasure of counting its 
scalps and find it had first, third and fifth 
places. Young Albert Clement checked in 
sixth in his Bayard-Clement. 

Duray, the winner, stopped after com- 
pleting seven rounds of last year’s Van- 
derbilt race. A stone had got in the gear- 
box in the fourth round and subsequent 
engine and tire troubles completed his 
downfall. In that race Duray covered 
198.1 miles in 2 hours 36 minutes 28 sec- 
onds, an average of 35.38 miles an hour, 
though he negotiated the third round at 
a 66.15-miles-an-hour rate. 

The fastest sprinting of the race was 
credited to Wagner and his Darracq, who 
not only seored the fastest lap but was 
timed 6214 miles in 52 minutes 49 seconds, 





DURAY IN DE DIETRICH WINS ARDENNES 


an average of a-shade under 71 miles an 
hour, the best going of the day. The or- 
der of finish was as follows: 


Driver Car, Time 
1—Duray, de Dietrich.............. 5:38 :89 
2—Hanriot, Darracg ..........ee00. 5:40:81 
3—Rougier, de Dietrich............. 5:50:11 
4—Barillier, Brasier ............... 5 :50 :27 
5—Gabriel, de Dietrich............. 3:52:14 
6—Clement, Bayard ............... 6 :25 :05 
7—WSorel, de Dietrich............... 6 :04 :38 
8—Wagner, Darracg ............+s. 6 :14 3:45 
9—Salzer, Mercedes ............... 6 :14 :50 
10—Jenatzy, Mercedes .............4. 6 :15 :27 
11—Villemain, Bayard .............. 6 :40 :82 
12—Tarcet, Bayard ...... Figo Wibod mak a 6 :51 :87 


Twenty-seven cars had been nominated 
for the race, but most of the scratches 
were caused by the weight limit being so 
low that some of them found it impossible 
to use removable rims, which proved such 
a success in the grand prix. The Hotch- 
kiss people frankly admitted this is why 
they did not send Shepard, Le Blon and 
Salleron to the firing line. Still, nineteen 
cars were turned over to the starter this 
morning. They were four Darracqs, three 
Bayards, three Mercedes, four de Diet- 
richs, four Brasiers and a Corre. The 
Gregoire was put out through an accident 
Sunday, Pilette taking a corner at Long- 
lier too fast, his car being wrecked and 
he himself crushing his right arm. Maybe 
he will lose his sight. Before the start 
there was lively bidding on the part of 
the tire people and as a result several of 
the drivers changed tires at the last mo- 
ment. The removable rim was in great 
popularity and all had them with the ex- 
ception of Hemery, Wagner, Demogeot and 
Jenatzy, the last-named having tires of his 
own manufacture fitted to his Mercedes. 
The circuit had been treated to a mixture 
of tar and was free from dust. 

The starters in the Ardennes race were: 
Hemery, Darracq I; Wagner, Darracq II; 
Hanriot, Darracq III; Demogeot, Darracq 
IV; Clement, Bayard I; Villemain, Bay- 
ard II; Tarcet, Bayard III; Jenatzy, Mer- 
cedes I; Burton, Mercedes II; Salzer, Mer- 
cedes III; Gabriel, de Dietrich I; Rougier, 
de Dietrich II; Duray, de Dietrich III; 
Sorel, de Dietrich IV; Baras, Brasier I; 
Barillier, Brasier IT; Bablot, Brasier ITI; 
Suguet, Brasier IV; Corre, Corre. The day 
was warm, but the heat was tempered by 
a gentle breeze. 

Corre in a Corre was given the post of 
honor. On the dot he shot away and 2 
minutes later Hemery got the word and 
started in pursuit. Then came the others. 
In some unknown manner Corre ‘‘ got 
his’’ the first lap, for he never was heard 
from again. Baras in a Brasier was also 
eliminated through smashing a wheel. It 
was Burton in a Mercedes that showed 
best the first round. Burton had been sub- 
stituted for Mariaux at the last minute, 
the latter being put out by severe pains 
in the stomach. Burton fairly burned up 
the ground that first round, but in the 
next circuit he somehow broke his clutch 
and that was the last of Burton, Suguet, 
No, 23, in a Brasier had trouble with his 






carbureter in the second lap and he, too, 
became an also ran. 

In the third round two Darracqs were 
eliminated and the two best at that. Hem- 
ery went to the bad and with him went 
Demogeot, hero of the 2 miles a minute 
race in Ormond, Fla., last winter, who 
‘made his first appearance as a driver in 
a continental race. Bablot, another Bra- 
sier hope, dropped out the fifth time 
around. This accounted for seven of the 
nineteen. After that nothing of a sensa- 
tional nature occurred, the dozen machines 
surviving buzzing around the circuit to a 
safe finish. 

At the end of the third round Duray 
was in the lead with Hanriot second, Wag- 
ner third and Gabriel fourth. In fact, the 
de Dietrich and Darracq leaders had the 
fight pretty much to themselves all the 
way. All the cars, save the Darracqs, were 
fitted with the removable rims, which con- 
tributed so largely to the success of Szisz 
and his Renault in the grand prix. Tire 
replacements were made by all hands in 5 
minutes or less, so all the cars were prac- 
tically on an even footing in this respect. 

It had been expected that Foxhall P. 
Keene would drive a Mercedes car in the 
race, but he failed to appear and vouch- 
safed no explanation of his absence. 

For this race the smaller Ardennes cir- 
cuit was used, the same the 1903 event 
was run over. This was selected because 
it afforded better opportunities from a 
spectacular standpoint. It is 85.4 kilome- 
ters or, roughly, a little over 53 miles, 
and was covered seven times. Germany 
was the only nation that disputed French 
supremacy. The success of the grand prix 
was not duplicated, for not one of the 
Mercedes got inside the first six. 


GEAR BOX TO BLAME 

London, Aug. 4—The coroner’s inquest 
which recently has been held in stages 
on the victims of the Handcross hill 
motor bus fatality, in England, has 
now disclosed that the immediate cause 
of the accident was the bursting of 
the gear box on the bus owing to a latent 
flaw—at least that was the testimony of 
Worby-Beaumont, the expert called in to 
discover from the wreckage the cause of 
the whole affair. Just exactly how the 
flaw in the gear box could have resulted 
as it did has not yet been disclosed, but 
in any event the liability of the London 
Motor Bus Co. for the fatality is popu- 
larly accepted as foregone from the evi- 
dence given by a bus driver who had been 
engaged during the season in driving Van- 
guard buses from London to Brighton and 
who had been discharged for engaging out- 
side help to overhaul his bus at Brighton 
in some minor mishap. This man—who 
had been decorated some days previously 
by the Prince of Wales for, while driving 
his bus on the Brighton road, stopping @ 

















pair of runaway horses and thereby saving 
some people’s lives—swore he had habitu- 
ally taken his bus down Handecross hill 
with his brakes off because they were un- 
able to hold the vehicle on the hill and 
had been burnt off when he had tried to do 
so. He had been fined for coasting the 
hill at the rate of 32 miles an hour, the 
company had paid the fine and had not 
reprimanded him. He stated that he had 
to coast the hill and reported to the com- 
pany that he did so. He had also reported 
the condition of his brakes repeatedly 
without result and altogether the motor 
bus company seems to be in a tight place 
so far as the financial side of the responsi- 
bility goes at any rate. It is publicly esti- 
mated that in damages to the survivors 
and the heirs-at-law of the killed these 
liabilities will run over $100,000. 

In connection with this a libel action 
has been started with the Milnes-Daimler 
Co., of London, as the plaintiffs and 8. F. 
Edge as defendant. The action has also 
been laid against the Daily Telegraph and 
the Daily News, of London, in that these 
papers published in interviews with Mr. 
Edge statements which the Milnes-Daimler 
Co. considers are libelous and defamatory 
to it. They were to the effect that 
Mr. Edge considered the Milnes-Daimler 
bus unsafe because of its inadequate beam 
as compared with vertical height. People 
here regard the affair as merely an at- 
tempt to escape criticism as the whole 
affair has greatly prejudiced the British 
public against the foreign motor bus and 
seriously interfered with the desire to ac- 
commodate delivery contracts to the con- 
veniences of continental manufacturers. 








CLEVELAND’S ORPHANS’ DAY 

Cleveland, O., Aug. 7—Rain came near 
interfering with the second annual or- 
phans’ outing given by the Cleveland 
Automobile Club today. Fifteen hundred 
anxious youngsters were up bright and 
early this morning to size up the weather 
and they were dismayed at seeing a driz- 
zling rain, which soon cleared away. The 
newspapers had hammered away at the 
owners of cars so persistently that fully 
250 cars were promised. Some of them 
were kept away this morning by the pros- 
pects of rain, but enough reported to take 
care of all. As the various hospitals and 
orphan asylums are scattered in various 
parts of the city, no attempt was made to 
hold a parade. After rides through the 
downtown sections of the city to impress 
the business people, the machines were 
hurried to Gordon park, where a fine lunch 
was served under the trees and in the 
shelter houses. For an hour after lunch 
there were games and races, then the kids 
were taken for a long ride through the 
parks and boulevards. The affair certain- 
ly was a great success and Secretary God- 
dard is receiving most of the credit for 
the turn out. Next year there ought not 
to be so much work connected with it 
‘thanks to the hustling this time. 
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Philadelphians Decide To Hold 
Their Fourth Annual Cross- 
Country Run October 20 








Philadelphia, Aug. 12—Saturday, Octo- 
ber 20, has been selected by the tours and 
runs committee of the Automobile Club of 
Philadelphia for the annual cross-country 
run for the Brazier cup. The course this 
year is four-sided, and the air-line dis- 
tance is about 90 miles, but the lay of the 
land is such that by road the shortest 
possible distance is about 110 miles. While 
not a race, the prize will be awarded to 
the contestant who covers the course in 
the shortest time, providing the time made 
between controls and for the entire jour- 
ney shall not have been so fast as to have 
rendered him liable to arrest for exceed- 
ing the speed limit. The best possible 
time under the conditions has been care- 
fully figured out by the committee, and 
the contestant who most nearly approaches 
these figures will win. Apart from being 
compelled to report at a central point in 
each of the three control towns outside of 
Philadelphia — Doylestown, Quakertown 
and Pottstown—the contestants may use 
their own judgment as to the route be- 
tween the checking stations. Handicaps 
will be given the smaller cars, and the 
prospects for a big entry list are excellent. 
Previous winners were: 1903, A. H. Chad- 
bourne, Philadelphia; 1904, C. H. Gillette, 
New York; 1905, Gustavus B. Fletcher, 
Philadelphia. 

If in former years the term ‘‘cross- 
country,’’ as applied to this run, has been 
a misnomer, the misapplication does not 
hold on this occasion. Especially on the 
second and third legs of the course does 
the term apply. Between Doylestown and 
Quakertown the topography of the coun- 
try is such, owing to the persistency with 
which the Neshominy and the Perkiomen 
divide and subdivide into small and small- 
er branches, that the pike roads, almost 
without exception, run at right angles to 
the air-line course. The same is true of 
the country between Quakertown and 
Pottstown, the result being that unless 
the contestant has a knowledge of the best 
routes he will lose much valuable time. 
While the first leg, to Doylestown, is prac- 
tically straightaway, there is a variation 
which many automobilists prefer by rea- 
son of the little travel over it. The most 
direct route is via Willow Grove, but the 
Limekiln pike, which joins the Old York 
road at Branchtown, is in good shape and 
equally fast time could be made and fewer 
toll gates encountered up to Chalfont, 
which is 5 miles away from Doylestown 
over a good creek road. 

Once out of the Doylestown control 
there will be plain sailing as far as Dub- 
lin, when the contestants will be compelled 
to choose between the roundabout way 
through Blooming Glen to the Bethlehem 
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pike at Bridgetown and the more direct 
but poorer road via Church hill. It is 
quite probable that the knowing ones 
will consider the longer route the shorter 
way to reach Quakertown. 

But once past the Quakertown checker 
the contestant who knows the country will 
have a distinct advantage. To Trum- 
bauersville it is plain sailing and a good 
road. But at that point there doubtless 
will be some cogitation and chin-sceratch- 
ing in the effort to decide between the 
several possibilities. Country roads via 
Pennsburg and New Hanover—with nu- 
merous tricky turns—might do—if the 
roads are good. A variation from Penns- 
burg down the Goshenhopper pike to Zieg- 
lerville, and thence across to Pottstown, 
might help some. At Trumbauersville 
some of the contestants may prefer to 
take the Allentown road to Tylersport and 
thence via the Ridge road to Zieglerville. 
There are numerous other routes which 
might be selected. 

From Pottstown, on the last leg, to the 
finish, in front of the clubhouse at Broad 
and Walnut streets, the roads are excel- 
lent, although even here there is a prefer- 
ence. Below Collegeville some may prefer 
the Perkiomen pike route through Spring- 
town and Plymouth Meeting to the more 
traveled road through Norristown over 
the Ridge pike. 

The first car will be started from the 
clubhouse at 8 a. m. and the out-of-town 
controls will be located at the Monument 
house, Doylestown; at the Bush house, 
Quakertown, and at the Shuler house, 
Pottstown. The judge at each control will 
mark the time of arrival and departure 
on each card, and 1 hour will be allowed 
for luncheon, during which no work can 
be done on the machines. 

All cars entered must be in full touring 
trim, must be driven by their owners and 
must carry the maximum number of adult 
passengers. Any contestant against whom 
a complaint shall be entered for exceeding 
the speed limit, or whose speed shall figure 
out faster than the legal limit, will be dis- 
qualified. 


A GLIDDEN FOR MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 13—Plans are 
now under way which may result in the 
automobilists of western Michigan partici- 
pating in a tour similar to the Glidden 
tour. The tour will be open to automobil- 
ists in the western part of the state and 
will be confined to the boundaries of Mich- 
igan. It is likely that a suitable trophy 
wili be offered and it is expected that a 
large number of Wolverine machines will 
compete. The route will be laid over the 
best roads, with just enough bad roads to 
make it interesting. The tourists will 
probably start from this city and the 
proposed route will take in the cities of 
Grand Haven, Holland, Allegan, Kalama- 
z00, Battle Creek, Jackson, Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, Pontiac, Howell, Lansing, Grand 
Ledge and back to Grand Rapids. 
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ENDENCIES in motor car build, as 
T evidenced by the latest products of 
the Iroquois Motor Car Co., would lead 
the reader to assume that 1907 cars are 
to be conspicuous by several features sure 
to excite the curiosity of buyers. First 
of all is an increase in price. Of the two 
models included for the coming season one 
shows an increase in the list price of 12% 
per cent and in the other this is 6% per 
cent. To show, however, that the buyer is 
not piacing his additional shekels in the 
form of cold cash in the coffers of the 
maker such points of increased capacity 
are indicated by longer wheelbases, gen- 
erally a couple to 8 inches, motor power 
receives an advance of as high as 40 per 
cent, wheels share in a similar augmenta- 
tion to the extent of 6% per cent, tires 
show 1634 per cent increase, and several 
other minor parts are similarly enlarged. 
General design remains practically the 
same, the motors are better built, trans- 
missions are stronger, axles have 
been strengthened and bodies made 
more accommodating. The bearing 
problem, as exemplified in Iroquois 
machines, remains as in the pres- 
ent cars, Timken rollers serving in 
the front roads, wheels and back 
live axle and plain bearings with 
a nickel babbitt taking their place 
in the motor and _ transmission 
parts. The retaining of shaft drive 
is quite in sympathy with the gen- 
eral desire of present buyers. 

Iroquois cars, made as heretofore 
at the company’s factory in Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y., are designated as 
models C and D, names used last 
year. Model D, the larger of the 
two, is the subject of the succeed- 
ing paragraphs. It is a typical, 
four-cylinder, ‘water-cooled, four- 
cycle machine with an expanding 
clutch in the flywheel serving as 
flexible connection between the 
motor and transmission. A pecu- 





IROQUOIS ’07 CARS IN 
TWO LARGE MODELS 








liar appearance is given the 35-40-horse- 
power motor by casting the cylinders in 
pairs and having the valve ports, placed 
oppositely, very shallow but of consid- 
erable length and width, a fact which 
makes the tops of the casting appear 
much larger than they really are. Using 
castings of this nature permits of large 
valves which are disposed with the 
inlets on the right side and exhaust 
to the left. Each casting combines the 
wall, or bore of the cylinder, the 
heads of the cylinders and the water jack- 
ets, giving good room for water circula- 
tion. The bore and stroke are 5 inches 
each and the speed of the crankshaft for 
the rating mentioned is 1,000 revolutions 
per minute, while possibilities of control 
range from 100 revolutions as a minimum 





Iroquois MOTOR, 35-40 HORSEPOWER 
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to 1,200 maximum. Half-time gears, car- 
ried on the front ends of the crankshaft, 
and two camshafts are encased in alumi- 
num housings, which metal is also used in 
the crankcase construction. In the latter 
should be mentioned the light integral 
arms which support the motor on the main 
frame. They have a conspicuous upward 
arch. All bolts in the inside of the case 
are locked with Columbus lock nuts. 
Crankshaft and connecting rods are drop 
forgings, suitably finished; and pistons, 
with extra length, carry four oil grooves 
and three compression rings, the latter 
5/16 inch apart. The exhaust manifold is 
simply designed. Spark plugs placed verti- 
cally above the exhaust valves receive cur- 
rent from a double set of dry cells placed 
in a box on the running board. Between the 
dry cells and plugs are interposed a sin- 
gle vibrator coil on the dash, switch and 
commutator. Both throttle and spark lev- 
ers are on the hand wheel. Cooling rests 
with a special tubular radiator, 
positive water pump and cooling 
fan in rear of radiator. Oil passes 
to all ‘motor bearing surfaces 
through oil ducts connecting with 
a mechanical oiler, which has pro- 
vided sight feeds on the dash. In 
running a good supply is carried 
in the crankcase. 

As in this season’s cars the 
clutch is of the simple expanding 
type operating inside of the motor 
flywheel. The illustration shows 
its leading merits, one view re- 
vealing the interior and the other 
disclosing the exterior lines. The 
expanding member is a split band 
expanded by wedge or cam action 
in the split: A pedal serves for 
releasal. The clutch is of such 
flexibility as to allow ready start- 
ing on the high speed. 

Few alterations appear in the 
gearset design, of that style af- 
fording three forward speeds and 

















one reverse movement, all changes be- 
eing made on the sliding gear scheme 
and drive on the highest speed direct. 
Ball bearings, that promise greater prom- 
inence in gearsets in the ’07 cars, are 
wanting, the plain type composed of sil- 
ver babbitt split bushings remaining as 
main and counter shaft, however, the 
heretofore. Ample surface is given both 
main and counter shaft, however, the 
bearings of the countershaft having a 
length of 4% inches with a shaft diameter 
of 1% inches and babbitting 3/16 inch 
thick. The bearings for the main shaft B 
are of like size and similarly babbitted. 
To be noted on the mainshaft are the oil 
retaining rings E, one for the front bear- 
ings and the other for the rear. By these 
rings oil is prevented running out of the 
bearing onto the motor pan and wasting 
to the ground. Equally worthy of note 
are the brass protecting caps F over the 
ends of the countershaft. By these caps 
oil is restricted to the bearing and dust 
excluded. In the general layout the case 
is standard, employing that design in 
which the clutch shaft terminates imme- 
diately behind the front bearing in the 
case and has a bore in its end provided 
with a bushing in which is formed a bear- 
ing for the forward end of the squared 
shaft B on which the pair of sliding gears 
operate. On the clutchshaft A is carried 
an eighteen-tooth pinion D rigidly fast- 
ened in place and which pinion always in 
mesh with a thirty-eight-tooth gear M on 
the countershaft C means that on all 
speeds the countershaft with its gears re- 
volves. In direct drive sliding the gears 
G and H to the front locks the gear G 
with pinion D, the latter meshing with an 
internal gear in G. On the countershaft 
the forward two gears are of the ring type 
bolted to integral flanges on the shaft, but 
the back pair is incorporated with a sleeve 
which is keyed in position. In the second 
speed ahead when gears N and G are in 
mesh the speed reduction is a little over 
one-half, as the clutch shaft gear pinion 
carries eighteen teeth and the large coun- 
tershaft gear thirty-eight. The gears N 
and G have twenty-eight teeth each. By 
meshing gear H with L a further reduc- 
tion of one-half is made, gear H having 
thirty-seven teeth and L nineteen. The 
whole reduction on first speed is practi- 
cally four to one. Reversing is by an in- 
terposed gear constantly in mesh with the 
back pinion on the countershaft. In a 
side view of the case, not illustrated, the 
oil pockets over each of the four bearings 
appear. They are filled with waste for 
the prevention of dirt reaching the bear- 
ings. -Overflow oil from the bearings finds 
its way to the base of the case through 
angular oil ducts from the lowest part of 
the bearing. The case is carried on inte- 
gral arms on the side pieces of the main 
frame, 

Strength and compactness have been 
aimed at in the running gear. The front 
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IROQUOIS SLIDING GEARSET 


1%-inch thickness; the rear axle drive 
shafts are of large size; a speed ratio of 
three to one serves; channel steel side 
pieces constitute the mainframe pieces, 
which are by the way suitably tied with 
similar cross-pieces, integral gusset plates 
entering into the construction. Wheels 
in front and rear are regularly 34 inches 
in diameter, the former carrying 4-inch 
tires and those in rear having an addi- 
tional % inch in diameter. The ‘wheel- 
base is 108 inches. Three brakes, carried, 
follow conventional lines in that the one 
for regular application is a contracting 
band working on a drum wheel on the pro- 
peller shaft in rear of the gearset and that 
the emergencies are expanding shoes act- 
ing inside of drums. The former brake 
when applied by pedal releases the clutch 
but the emergencies, lever applied, are not 
interconnected. In the steering gear a 
worm and sector contrivance serves. The 
knuckles are carried on ball bearings. 

The type C car follows the same general 
lines as D, differing, however, in size and 
other minor ways. The motor, 25-30 horse- 
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power, has a 4%4-inch stroke, 4% inch less 
than in D, and a bore of 5 inches, equal 
to that in the large model. All other mo- 
tor appurtenances, as well as those of 
clutch and gearbox, vie with those in the 
bigger model. In the running gear many 
little differences show up, notably among 
which is a wheelbase of 102 inches, 6 
inches longer than at present; 32 by 4 
inch tires instead of 30 by 3% inch sizes 
as now used; and a speed ratio of two 
and one-half to one, The front axle is a 
drop forging with square cross-section. 
Timken roller bearings carry the front 
road wheels and back axle drive parts. 


THE 1907 RAMBLER LINE 
Announcement comes to hand of three of 
the Rambler line for the coming season. 
Thomas B. Jeffery & Co. have this year 
taken time by the forelock and doubtless 
before the new year a complete announce- 
ment will be made of all the models com- 
ing from the factory in Kenosha, Wis. 
In the three models mentioned herewith 
aothing radically different from cars 
shown this season by this concern is seen. 
All three possess opposed-cylindered motors 
earried beneath the center of the car and 
drive through a planetary gearset and 
chain to the back axle. These latest 
models do not follow the four-cylinder lines 
brought out this season, but come as an 
improvement on the Rambler surrey cars of 
the previous year. The improvements 
shown appear in the body lines and perme- 
ate many of the details in the chassis.. 
Type 4, the first of the newcomers, super- 
sedes type 3 car placed on the market this 
season, the main change in the chassis be- 
ing a lengthening of the wheelbase. Con- 
sequent upon this extension of wheelbase 
is the necessity for a new body design, 
one in which the lines of surrey types 1, 2 
and 3 are not followed, preference being 
given to the body used on the present 
model 14, four-cylinder shaft-driven ma- 
chine. Curved metal dash, leather covered 
running boards uniting the front and rear 
fenders, radiator with curved top which 
curve is shared by the top of the bonnet, 
divided front seats, roomy tonneau with 
ample side entrances and straight lines in 
the back of the body combine in forming 
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the attractions of this body. The standard 
finish is royal blue with brass fixtures. To 
be noted in the chassis are the retention 
of the 18-horsepower motor, coupled with 
its throttle control and automatic timing 
of the spark. Tires are 30 by 4 inches, the 
same as in surrey type 3. 

The growing demand for two-passenger 
cars, so noticeable this summer, has led to 
the production of a couple of models to be 
designated models 19 and 20, the first an 
out-and-out runabout and the latter a ve- 
hicle made with detachable tonneau, which 
serves either as a two-passenger vehicle or 
five-passenger according to the demand. 
The chassis in each is identical, all differ- 
ences being in the bodies. The chassis is 
that of type 4 mentioned above, with a 
few changes of appurtenances. Lubrica- 
tion is by a six-feed McCord oiler of the 
mechanical type, with a bank of sight 
feeds. These are on top of the oil reser- 
voir in view of the operator and can be 
adjusted, allowing any required quantity 
passing to each lead. For current supply a 
6-volt 60-ampere storage cell, carried on 
the running board, is used. The coil is of 
the two-unit type, supplied with switch 
and removable plug. 

A feature in the body of this runabout 
is its method of attachment to the chassis 
frame. At each side of the frame are two 
lock hinges of such design that by slightly 
releasing two knurled locknuts the body 
may be swung to the other side, as shown 
tilted in one of the illustrations. As the 
hinges on each side of the frame are iden- 
tical the body may be swung either way as 
desired, depending on whether the motor or 
transmission has to be reached. As there 
is no other connection between the power 
plant and the body, by releasing all four 
locks the body may be lifted clear from the 
frame in 2 or 3 minutes. By so removing 
the body the power plant of the car be- 
comes as accessible as when standing on 
the factory floor. The torpedo cover for 
the back platform of this body is remov- 
able and when taken off provides good 
sized floor space for baggage needed in ex- 
tended tours. Furnishing this body with 
a detachable tonneau makes model 20 a 
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RAMBLER MODEL 19 OF THE 1907 LINE 


five-passenger touring car. The addition 
of the tonneau makes its body lines 
identical with that of the type 4 machine. 
Deliveries on these models commenced 
some weeks ago and already several of 
them have done service in the roughest 
parts of the country. 


THE NAPIER SIX-CYLINDER 


One more name has been added to the 
list of ‘‘big sixes,’’? of American build, 
being that of the Napier Co. of America, 
Boston, Mass., which concern has produced 
what can be safely termed the first out- 
and-out American Napier to boast of six 
cylinders. Motor Age judges that the cyl- 
inders are castings made in pairs, like in its 
English parent, though it has not definite 
information from the Boston factory as to 
this. The illustration tells the complete 
story. In this connection a few points re- 
garding the six-cylinder English product 
will not be out of place, as undoubtedly 
the American product is an exact dupli- 
eate. At first sight the motor appears big 
and cumbersome, filling the entire space 
beneath the large hood, but a brief intro- 
duction convinces that the six-cylinder Na- 
pier, not made for show, has many ideas 
worthy of copying. Accessibility has been 
well positioned. In doing this both intake 
and exhaust valves are carried on the left 
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side, the intake pipes being higher than 
the exhausts, which are wrapped in asbes- 
tos rope. In the exhaust a U pipe serves 
for each pair of cylinders and from the 
center of this is connected the vertical 
asbestos-wrapped pipe passing to the main 
exhaust pipe alongside the crankcase. 
This allows the valve stems being reached 
with ease and the presence of asbestos 
prevents the burning of the hands or arms 
on the hot exhaust manifold, a feature 
many drivers have experienced. To ren- 
der the valves, stems and push rods still 
more accessible the carbureter is carried 
on the right side of the motor and con- 
nects with the intake pipes by a curved 
tube passing between the fourth and tifth 
cylinders. In an effort to give each of 
the six cylinders a due supply of mixture 
a combination intake pipe is used, consist- 
ing of a large horizontal pipe carried 
close to the side of the valve ports and 
with a short elbow to each pair of cylin- 
ders. The pipe from the carbureter does 
not connect directly with this, but empties 
into a second pipe parallel with that along 
the ports but of not more than half its 
length. This shorter pipe connects with 
the main one at points opposite the spaces 
between the pairs of cylinder castings. 
By such a piping there is not that violent 
pounding of the mixture gases occasioned 
when the mixture is traveling to an end 
cylinder and. immediately has to turn its 
course and pass to a cylinder at the oppo- 
site end. The second pipe serves partly 
as a by-pass. In a six-cylinder motor it is 
understood that two cylinders are draw- 
ing on the carbureter all of the time when 
the motor is running and this naturally 
would create counter currents in the ad- 
mission pipes were it not for the double 
scheme. On the carbureter the hydraulic 
governor, associated with Napier cars for 
several seasons, is used. In the tops of 
the valve ports are carried ignition plugs. 
On the left side close to the carbureter is 
the water pump, so closely associated with 
the carbureter. Each of these parts can 
be removed without disturbing the other, 
and with the carbureter the frame bolts 
and others on the induction pipes have to 
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be loosened. The only other part on this 
side of the motor is the steering gear, car- 
ried well to the rear of the back cylinder 
pair. In adjusting the clutch similar ac- 
cessibility is seen, as the adjustment of a 
single bolt, which can be accomplished by 
lifting the footboard, does the work. A 
departure is a swing door in the engine 
base plate adjacent to the steering column. 
In many of the present motors where webs 
are used between the motor arms it isdif- 
ficult to reach the steering gear. At this 
particular point a small door mentioned is 
used. Water enters the jackets at the 
lower right and exits from the tops. A 
fan is used in conjunction. with the 
radiator for assisting in cooling. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

The touring club of Italy, in its 1906 
annual, gives in 800 pages a complete 
directory of motoring Italy. A vast 
amount of information is included in its 
pages. 

The Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Conn., maker of drop hammers, illustrates 
different styles of these hammers in a 
many-page catalogue, tells what concerns 
are at present using them, and gives short 
descriptions of them. 

The National Tank Co., Dayton, O., in a 
fourteen-page folder tells a good story of 
its self-measuring gasoline and oil pumps 
and mentions about its underground gaso- 
line and oil tanks. Detailed information 
on how the tanks and pumps are made is 
given, 

‘*Unions for Steam Pipes,’’ by W. H. 
Wakeman, is a twenty-page book, of 
pocket size, on all kinds of unions for such 
pipes, the matter of designing them and 
how best attached. The book is being cir- 
culated freely by the Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The Automobile Club of Milan, Italy, 
has in print a de luxe edition on the Ital- 
ian endurance run for the la Coupe D’or. 
The many provisions governing the race 
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cluded. The book is in heavy rough- 
finished paper with a gilt and white cover. 


John A. Hartpence, lawyer, of Trenton, 
N. J., is circulating a brief booklet con- 
taining a complete text of the law in 
New Jersey governing the running of 
motor cars. Forty pages are needed in 
stating the various provisions of the act 
as well as a list of the places for register- 
ing cars. 


Catalogue Fifteen of the William War- 
nock Co., Sioux City, Ia., like others of 
supply houses, has many pages filled with 
illustrations, descriptions and prices of 
the numerous parts of motor cars. This 
company lists wrenches, horns, gradometers, 
goggles, lamps, ammeters, tire covers, carbu- 
reters, tops, chains, plugs, coils, tires, 
oilers, automatic pedals, caps, and the va- 
rious tools needed in motor car kits for all 
kinds of cars, 


— 


A pretty rural road with long rows of 
green trees on either side, a motor car 
speeding in the foreground without a speck 
of dust to be seen and the word ‘‘Tarvia’’ 
in large letters across the treetops, is how 
the Barrett Mfg. Co., Chicago, decorates 
the front cover of its latest catalogue, is- 
sued in the interest of Tarvia, a road prepa- 
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ration for the prevention of dust. Each 
page in green and gray shows typical road 
scenes, and surrounding the illustrations 1s 
information on what Tarvia is and what 
it will do. 

A eatalogue recently received from the 
Northern Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., 
contains details on the little runabout, 
the two-cylinder runabout and touring 
car and the four-cylinder touring car. 
Sectional views of the motor and gear- 
ease of the two-cylinder machines are 
shown. 


‘*Le Breviaire du Chauffeur,’’ by R. L. 
Bommier and printed in French by H. 
Dunod and E. Pinat, 49 Quai des Grands- 
Augustins, Paris, France, is a paper-bound 
treatise of 400 pages on the anatomy, 
physiology, pathology and therapeutics of 
the light motor car. The reading pages 
contain scores of pencil and line illustra- 
tions on the many parts of the motor car, 
each being explained in detail at consid- 
erable length. To those familiar with 
French the book is interesting reading 
on the fine points in car building and 
operation. 

‘*The Automobilists’ Daily Record of 
Runs,’’ by Charles Jarrott and W. M. 
Letts and from the press of Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York city, is a useful 
book for tourists, as it contains upwards 
of a couple hundred blank pages on 
which can be filled out touring data. 
Each page is in schedule form, with spaces 
for date, driver, termini of tour, ‘distance, 
average speed, greatest speed, condition 
of road, weather, bad corners, stoppages, 
police traps, expenses, adjustments and 
repairs, gasoline consumption, oil con- 
sumption, tires and covers, interesting 
things seen and remarks. In the front of 
the book are several pages with the laws 
of the various states of the union in 
brief. Following this are points regard- 
ing touring in England and France. The 
book is well bound in cloth, is in pocket 
size and the paper is of a heavy, well- 
enameled grade. 
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REGULATION OF AUTOMOBILES 


One of the most important objects of 
government is the protection and preser- 
vation of life and limb and the property 
and good morals of the public. That par- 
ticular and inherent power of the state 
which has for its purpose the accomplish- 
ment of these results is termed the police 
power. It includes and comprehends with- 
in its exercise all those general laws and 
internal regulations which are necessary 
to secure the peace, good order, health and 
comfort of society. It is that power of 
the state more than ali others which af- 
fects most ultimately the private and per- 
sonal interests and relations of each indi- 
vidual. 

Certain purposes or certain results are 
to be accomplished by the state; a certain 
exigency arises affecting the peace, the 
health, the safety or the comfort of soci- 
ety;‘and to the legislature directly, or as 
it may lawfully delegate the power, is 
given the large discretion of passing such 
measures aS are necessary to affect the 
desired results, restricted only by consti- 
tutional limitations. What means may be 
necessary to accomplish this result at one 
time may be unnecessary and improper at 
another. In many cases it is held that 
the exercise of this power is inherent in a 
municipality without an express regulation 
by the state. It is to the conflicting views 
of the police power that may be attributed 
in a large measure the conflicting decisions 
on the power of the state and municipality 
to exact fees from automobiles used for 
pleasure. 

As was said by Justice Brown in Law- 
ton vs. Steele, 152 U. S. 133: ‘‘The legis- 
lature may not, under the guise of pro- 
tecting the public interests, arbitrarily in- 
terfere with private business or impose 
unusual and unnecessary restrictions upon 
lawful occupations.’’ That a police regu- 
lation be valid, the preservation of the 
peace, comfort and morals of society must 
not only be its ulterior purpose, but its 
real and substantial one. In some cases 
it is very difficult to determine when a 
police regulation passes the dividing line 
between a proper exercise of the police 
power and an unwarranted interference 
with personal rights. 

The state may, either as an exercise of 
the power of taxation or of its police pow- 
er, impose a license fee upon those carry- 
ing on or engaging in certain specified 
trades, occupations, or professions. The 
general principle holds that the state can- 
not, under the guise of an exercise of the 
police power, exercise the power of taxa- 
tion. In order that ordinances shall serve 
the purposes of their enactment, it is evi- 
dent that they must bind the actions of 
everyone who is at any time found within 
the corporate limits, not only regular citi- 


zens but non-residents and transients. This 
proposition is as applicable to municipal 
regulations as to those of a state or nation. 

Whoever comes in person or allows his 
property to be in the corporate limits, tac- 
itly consents to submit to all local laws, 
and his property rights are as much sub- 
ject to their regulations as he himself. 
Non-residents are subject to the local laws 
because. their interests and rights are 
protected, and they should therefore help 
bear their burdens. If a reason for hold- 
ing a non-resident subject to local laws 
fails, he should be exempt. Thus, if a 
tax is imposed upon every vehicle using 
the paved streets, intended reference is had 
to such as use them habitually, and the 
ordinance would not operate to bind a 
non-resident who uses the paved. streets 
incidentally in passing through the munici- 
pality in question. 

Where a license fee is imposed as a part 
of the exercise of the police power, in 
amount and application it must be limited 


‘by the purpose for which it is imposed, 


namely, the control and regulation of the 
trade or calling for the purpose of pro- 
tecting society, and it cannot be used as 
a source of revenue. 

In the case of Chicago vs. Collins, et al. 
—75 lll. 445, 49 L. R. A. 408—the bicycle 
ordinance providing a license fee was held 
invalid as double taxation, as bicycles 
were subject to assessment as personal 
property and for the further reason that 
power to regulate the use of streets-did 
not authorize the exaction of a license fee 
for their use by private vehicles. The 
court said in that case: ‘‘The streets and 
alleys of a city are held in trust by the 
municipality for the use of the public for 
purposes of travel thereon. The right to 
travel on and along the streets of a city 
belongs to the general public and does 
not belong to its denizens alone. Any- 
thing which cannot be enjoyed without 
legal authority would be a mere privilege, 
which is generally evidenced by a license. 
The use of the public streets of a city is 
not a privilege but a right. A license, 
therefore, implying a privilege cannot 
exist with reference to something which 
is a right, free and open to all, as is the 
right of a citizen to ride and drive over 
the streets of the city without charge and 
without toll provided he does so in a rea- 
sonable manner.’’ 

In the case of city of Hannibal vs. Price 
—29 Mo. App. 280—the Missouri court of 
appeals held that under a power granted in 
a muncipal charter to ‘‘license, tax and 
regulate street railroad cars and companies, 
hackney carriages, omnibuses and all other 
vehicles’? the municipality did not have 
power to impose a license tax on a vehicle 
used exclusively for private purposes of 
the owner. In Tomlinson vs. Indianapolis 
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—144 Ind-“142—the court held that a stat- 
ute giving a municipality power to ‘‘li- 
cense, tax and regulate wheeled vehicles’’ 


‘was a police power and not a taxing pow- 


er. Power delegated by the state to a 
municipality must be strictly construed; 
thus, a power delegated by the state to a 
municipality authorizing it to license, tax 
and regulate certain vehicles, ‘‘and all 
other vehicles used for hire’’ does not 
authorize an ordinance imposing license 
fees upon any vehicles not let for hire. 
Where vehicles owned and used for family 
use are taxed according to value, an ordi- 
nance requiring them to pay in addition 
a license fee is invalid. Livingston vs. 
Paducah, 80 Ky. 656. A tax on a private 
wagon for private use, not employed in 
any business of the owner, is not a tax 
on business but on property, and if as- 
sessed and paid once as property, cannot 
be taxed again under a license. Johnston 
v. Macon, 62 Ga. 645. Where a license 
tax is levied on vehicles for hire, the 
municipality cannot require the licensees 
to obtain from the municipality at an ex- 
orbitant price plates for the identification 
of the vehicles. Such an exaction is an- 
other license in diguise and unconstitu- 
tional. In this case the plates cost the 
municipality 25 cents a pair and the charge 
made was from $5 to $20 a pair. Walker 
vs. city of New Orleans, 31 La. Ann. 628. 

There is much difference of opinion as to 
the power of the municipality to impose 
a license fee. In some jurisdictions, as 
Missouri and Louisiana, it has been held 
that such power must be conferred on the 
municipality by the legislature. St. Louis 
vs. Heinrich, 6 Mo. App. 591. Plaquemine 
vs. Roth, 29 La. Ann. 26. In Pennsylva- 
nia it has been held that an ordinance re- 
quiring a license fee from everyone own- 
ing a vehicle for which he receives any 
compensation whatever, is not within the 
inherent power of the municipality; nor is 
it authorized by charter power to make 
such laws as it may deem necessary for 
the good order and government of the 
municipality. Millerstown vs. Bell, 123 
Pa. St. 151. Where a license fee has been 
required from the owners of private ve- 
hieles, it cannot be upheld if the fee is im- 
posed for the use of the street. If the fee 
is imposed .as an occupation tax or as a 
matter of police regulation for the purpose 
of obtaining supervision over the business 
conducted by means of the vehicle, the 
license may be within the power of the 
municipality. Many states have held that 
a municipal corporation may require a 
license fee from everyone who shall hire 
out or keep for hire a vehicle; but author- 
ity to license vehicles used in carrying on 
business does not give power to require a 
license for the use of vehicles for pleasure. 

A fee demanded by a municipal corpora- 














tion for running a dray when imposed as a 
mere police regulation, and not as a meas- 
ure of raising revenue, is not a tax upon 
an occupation but a compensation for is- 
suing the license. But if the fee. is so 
large that it is manifestly imposed for 
revenue, it is in effect a.tax and not au- 
thorized by statutory authority. Fort 
* Smith vs. Ayres, 43 Ark, 82. 

The city of Chicago passed an ordinance 
requiring the owners of automobiles used 
for private business or pleasure only to 
take out a license and submit to an exam- 
ination. The ordinance came before the 
court for construction in the case of Chi- 
cago vs. Banker, 112 Ill. App. 94. The 
court.says: ‘‘In the case at bar the right 
of the appellee to ‘use the streets is un- 
doubted. It is true he must use them 
without interfering with the safety of 
others in the exercise of the same right; 
subject to that limitation his right cannot 
be regulated by an ordinance. The fact 
that an automobile is a comparatively new 
vehicle is beside the question. The use of 
the streets must be extended to meet the 
modern means of locomotion, The speed 
of the automobile may be regulated, and 
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reasonakle safety devices, such as gongs 
and brakes, may be required; but to com- 
pel one who uses his automobile for his 
private business and pleasure only, to sub- 
mit to an examination and to take out a 
license—if the examining board sees fit to 
grant it—is imposing a burden upon one 
class of citizens in the use of the streets 
not imposed upon others. We must there- 
fore hold this ordinance, so far as it 
obliges appellee to take out a license be- 
fore he can use his own automobile for his 
own business or for his pleasure, is beyond 
the power of the city council and is there- 
fore void.’’ 

Automobiles have the legal right to be 
upon and use the streets and highways. 
This right is not now questioned. The use 
of any new and improved means of loco- 
motion must be deemed to have been con- 
templated when the highways and streets 
were laid out or dedicated, whenever it is 
found that the general benefit requires it, 


and such new means of locomotion cannot 


be excluded therefrom merely because 
their use may tend to the inconvenience, 
or even the injury, of those who continue 
touse the highways and streets by former 
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methods. An Illinois court has said: ‘‘To 
say that a new mode of passage shall be 
banished from the streets, no matter how 
much the general good requires it, simply 
because streets were not so used in the 
time of Blackstone, would hardly comport 


‘with the advancement and enlightenment 


of the present age.’’ A similar rule was 
declared in a Michigan case, Judge Cooley 
saying, ‘‘Persons making use of horses as 
a means of travel or traffic by the high- 
ways, have no rights therein superior to 
those who make use of the highways in 
other ways.’’ 

The Massachusetts statute, requiring au- 
tomobiles to be registered, and that each 
shall display a number, was held constitu- 
tional, the court saying the registration fee 
was plainly a license fee, and within the 
power of the legislature. The power con- 
ferred upon the city ef. Detroit by its 
charter to control and regulate the use of 
the streets, includes the power to pass an 
ordinance requiring automobiles to take 
out a license. People vs. Schneider, 12 
Detroit Legal News, 32. The court held 
that the license was a proper means of 
regulation. 














ALCOHOL AS FUEL 


Kansas City—Editor Motor Age—Of 
the various substitutes used for fuel for 
an internal combustion engine, which so 
far have been tried—alcohol, kerosene, 
producer gas and blast furnace gas—alco- 
hol seems to be very well adapted for use 
in the small power engines, kerosene in 
the intermediate powers and producer gas 
or the blast furnace gases in the larger 
heavy duty engines. If alcohol can be 
purchased at a reasonable price it will 
probably be more than just a competitor 
of gasoline for use in the engines now op- 
erating with gasoline fuel. Alcohol is un- 
questionably the best substitute we have 
and will be used in engines of from 1 
horsepower to 50 horsepower for marine 
and automobile engines, as well as station- 
ary motors. There is very little danger 
from its use and should a quantity catch 
fire it could be quenched with water, 
whereas if water is used in an attempt to 
put out a gasoline fire the only effect is to 
spread the flames. 

The importance of alcohol is increased 
when we consider the fact that its supply 
is practically unlimited and readily avail- 
able. It is only a question of our ability 
to obtain the vegetable matter necessary 
for distillation, and the immense quanti- 
ties of corn, rye, wheat, potatoes, beets, 
ete., or any vegetable rich in starch, with 
which this country abounds, surely pre- 


cludes any lack of plentiful supply. A. 


great many of the factories using vege- 
tables in some form or other will be en- 
abled to make use of their waste and re- 
fuse in the manufacture of aicohol. Be- 





fore another year has passed we may be 
sure to see.a number of distilleries ex- 
pressly built to produce denatured alcohol 
for commercial uses, chief among which 
will be in connection with internal combus- 
tion motors. As a matter of fact reports 
show that capital has already been invested 
in many parts of the country and distil- 
leries are keing erected, particularly - in 
vegetable-producing localities. 

The ampunt of heat contained in a pint 
of steobel ia very nearly as great as in the 
same quantity of gasoline, and when 
burned in an engine will deliver just as 
much power. An alcohol flame will give 
nearly the same degree of heat as a bun- 
sen burner flame using gasoline gas, there 
being only a few hundred degrees differ- 
ence in the temperature of the two flames. 
One of the desirable features of alcohol 
in addition to its safety is that when 
burned in an engine the exhaust gases are 
remarkably free from the obnoxious odors 
to which gasoline engines are heir. There 
will be necessary a number of changes in 
the construction of a great many of the 
engines on the market to adapt them to 
the use of alcohol fuel. These changes, 
however, should not be very costly for a 
manufacturer to make and the writer 
knows of one or two of the engines that 
will run with good success without any 
change whatever. 

As aleohol has oxygen among its con- 
stituents it is evident that there will not 
be required so much air for complete com- 
bustion in the cylinder as with gasoline, 
which consists of carbon and hydrogen. 
The laek of hydrogen in alcohol allows of 


the compression being raised much more 
than is allowable with gasoline without 
fear of preignition. It is practically neces- 
sary to keep the same compression at all 
times in an aleohol engine if any economy 
is to be maintained and therefore the 
throttling engine will not show the same 
results on alcohol as with gasoline, while 
the hit and miss type will give with high 
compression just as good results. 

With alcohol different mixtures of air 
and gas will have a greater latitude of ig- 
nition than is possible to obtain with gaso- 
line, and it will be seen that within limits 
it is practical to control the quality of the 
mixed gases, a full charge of air being 
given to maintain the quantity constant 
and the compression the same. This feat- 
ure allows,of the use of the simplest type 
of vaporizer. One of the reasons that the 
compression can be carried at a higher 
pressure is that the water in aleohol tends 
to prevent the ignition of the gas before 
the predetermined time of explosion. The 
amount of water in alcohol can be easily 
determined by means of a hydrometer hav- 
ing a specific gravity scale. 

Alcohol, being a homogeneous fuel, can 
be used to the last drop, differing in this 
respect to gasoline, which has the lighter 
and more volatile constituents vaporized 
first, leaving the heavier portion as a resi- 
due difficult to vaporize. As soon as alco- 
hol can be obtained in quantity at a low 
cost it will be a great boon for the vari- 
ous small engine users all over the coun- 
try, and will undoubtedly serve to increase 
the number of engines manufactured and 
sold.—William H. Spiller. 
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THE REALM OF THE COMMERCIAL CAR 
Steam Iruck Popular 


TEAM TRUCKS, or lorries, as 
they are termed abroad, have 
during the past 6 months at- 
tained marked prominence in 
England, a country deserving 
of the premier honors in motor 
truck build, either of the gasoline or steam 
type. In America all of the builders have 
been on the trail of gasoline construc- 
tion, the exceptions being one or two ex- 
perimenting with steam types and a few 
others doing a little in the line of electric 
and gasoline-electric build. Reasons for 





the leaning toward gasoline and elec- 


tric machines to the neglect of steam 


products undoubtedly rests with the 
bad roads and. streets which consti- 
tute the network of highways on 


which the industrial motor vehicle in 
American cities must operate. Devotees 
of the steam wagon have cited the great 
vibration to which the wagon is subjected 
and the consequent evil effect on the boil- 
ers and other pipes. Much truth is found 
in this, a fact particularly accentuated ow- 
ing to the increased weight of steam ma- 
chines as compared with gasoline builds. 

Another problem arises in connection 
with this increased weight, that of fur- 
nishing feasible rubber tires for the road 
wheels. The cost of keeping tires for 
heavy steam machines would ‘be consider- 
ably larger, owing entirely to the great 
‘weight, in spite of the fact that the steady 
starting and better control of steam ma- 
chines saves the tires in starting, stopping 
and in making grades. In England, the 
broad steel tires are possible because of 
the good roads. Readers of Motor Age 
must not imagine, however, that English 
roads and streets are all smooth ribbons 
of macadam that have. been there since 
the days of William the Conqueror. One 
should not forget the block pavement in 
many places, with countless miles of cob- 
ble stones in the very heart of London. 
True, the rural roads are excellent high- 
ways and allow a speed of 8 miles per hour. 

The simplicity of handling a steam truck 
has much to do with its popularity. With 
it the troubles of electric ignition are re- 
moved; so are those of carburation. The 


The Sentinel Truck 


road 
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high, excessive vibration, due to a high- 
speed gasoline motors, is among the other 
evils to go by the boards. Slow move- 
ment means long life and herein is found 
the reason why steam wagons used in Lon- 
don in 1900 are still running on daily 
schedules 544 days a week. Much of ' this 
longevity can be traced to the fact that in 
and around London there are ‘‘supervision 
and shed days,’’ which, translated, means 
‘‘econstant vigilance on the part of the 
operator and spending % day each week 
cleaning the boilers and overhauling the 
truck in general.’’ 

Last spring saw a radical innovation in- 
troduced into the ranks of builders of 
steam trucks. The ‘‘new light’’ came 
from the shops of Alley & Maclellan, Pol- 
madie, Glasgow, Scotland, a firm of long 
standing in the building of steam engines, 
but one new in the sphere of motor truck 
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SENTINEL CONTROL HANDLE 







construction. Paramount in the new Sen- 
tinel truck, built by this concern, is the 
use of a very low speed steam engine and 
the entire elimination of a change speed 
gear set. The truck, with a 6-ton useful 
load and additional power for a trailer 
with a 5-ton load, has a _ two-cylinder 
simple engine which produces 25 brake 
horsepower when the crankshaft speed is 
174 revolutions per minute, at which 
time the truck has a speed of 6 miles per 
hour. The drive is from the engine crank- 
shaft direct by chain to a sprocket on the 
differential on the live back, axle, so there 
is absolutely no loss of power in the trans- 
mission except that due to the chain, which 
is of the Hans Renold roller type. In 
many of the steam engines used in trucks 
high speed is required and between them 
and the drive wheels of the car is inter- 
posed a change speed gearset with a re- 
verse pinion, allowing the engine to al- 
ways run in the same direction and at the 
same speed. In the Sentinel the doing 
away with high speed means increasing 
the longevity of the motor eight-fold, as 
the piston speed is but 290 feet per min- 
ute, the cylinders having a 10-inch stroke 
and 6%-inch bore. While the normal 
horsepower is placed at 25 the truck has 
generated as high as 75 climbing hills. 
Before entering upon a detailed outline 
of the engine, boiler and transmission 
scheme, a general conception of the truck 
will be of advantage. This is best gained 
from the side view, shown at the top of 
this page. Carried well over the front 
axle is the vertical tubular boiler; placed 
horizontally beneath the center of the 
chassis and midway between the front and 
back axle is the two-cylinder horizontal 
motor with the heads of the cylinders to 
the front and the crankshaft to the rear. 
On the right extension of the crankshaft is 
a small sprocket for the chain drive. Not 
less conspicuous in connection with the 
motor is the use of poppet valves for let- 
ting the steam into each cylinder and 
for the escaping exhaust. Support ‘s 
through the side piece A of the mai- 
frame, one suspension plate being for tle 
erankease and being indicated by the a”- 
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row E and the other for 
the cylinders being marked 
F. Beneath the forward 
ends of the cylinders are 
the valve ports, almost 
identical with those in a 
horizontal gasoline motor. 
In each port are four 
valves, eight being required 
for the, two cylinders. In 
each end are an inlet steam 
port and an exhaust port, 
B marking one exhaust port 
and C an intake. The 
valves D, of nickel steel, 
are dropped forgings and 
carried with their stems 
working in steam - tight 
tubes or glands, into which 
they are ground and lapped, making ef- 
fective construction. The inner ends of 
the stems carry hardened steel rollers, 
against which cams, located on a cross 
camshaft H, operate. The camshaft 
is driven through bevel gears and a 


. longitudinal shaft K from the crank- 


shaft. Using poppet valves of good metal 
allows of high pressure as well as highly 
superheated steam without any consequent 
danger of leakage. The camshaft runs in 
oil. Pistons P carry four compression 
rings and are made longer than usual. The 
crankshaft A is a forging made from one 
piece, turned to size, and has‘a uniform 
diameter of 3 inches, with crank pins 3% 
inches in length. The throws on it are set 
at 90 degrees. The camshaft is made with 
an axial movement, permitting of giving 
three lifts to the valves, the periods of 
steam eut off being 4, % and % of the 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF SENTINEL PUMP 
stroke for the forward gear. One set of 
cams is employed for the reverse. All 
motor bearings are self-oiling and are made 
dustproof, A steam pressure of 250 pounds 
to the square inch is normally used. 

The boiler, a patented feature of the 
truck, shown in vertical section, is en- 
closed in a vertical, cylindrical, outer cas- 
ing A, with a wall %-inch thick. Within 
this is a circular firebox C with a wall 
thickness of 7-16-inch, and directly above 
this is a squared section D containing the 
pipes. Still above this is a cylindrical 
part E, containing a spiral coil of super- 
heating tubes. Rising through the center 
of the superheating oil is the central fire 
shoot F. A water ash pan B is carried 
directly beneath the firebox and can be 


tilted through a pedal H, shown at the. 


left. The water tubes are arranged in 
square fashion around the four sides of the 
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part D, and,in them the 
water flows up the two 
banks of tubes to the ad- 
jacent sides of the firebox, 
up the space left there over 
the crown of the firebox, 
down the other side of the 
firebox and around again. 
The tubes are freely { 

with water and as th 

are no conflicting currents 
the steam is given off natu- 
rally, the result being free 
steaming without priming. 
When the wagon is ascend- 
ing a hill most steam is re- 
quired and the extra in- 
clination of the tubes, due 
to the slope of the roads, 
automatically increases the rapidity of cir- 
culation. The working water level is far 
above the tube ends, and is such that the 
steepest gradients may be climbed without 
exposing the crown, which in the event of 
the water level falling accidentally too 
low is fitted with a fusible plug L. The 
tubes number forty-eight and are 1% 
inches in external diameter. The heating 


surface amounts to 61.3 square feet, with - 


a grate area of 3.6 square feet, and by ac- 
tual tests the boiler has shown its capabil- 
ity of evaporating 1,000 pounds of water 


per hour. Evaporation when thus forced 


is equal to 7.78 pounds of water per pound 
of coke burned as fuel. This evaporation 
further means 16.38 pounds of water per 
square foot of heating surface. The boiler 
was designed with a view of getting as 
large a percentage of surface as possible 
exposed to radiant heat, and also that the 























VERTICAL SECTION °F SENTINEL BOILER AND SECTIONS SHOWING PLAN AND VERTICAL OF ENGINE 
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SENTINEL REAR WHEEL WITH PAWL TO LOCK WHEEL TO AXLE AND HEAVILY DISHED 


bulk cf the surface is subject to the im- 
pact of the hot products of combustion. 
The superheating coil consists of a long, 
selid drawn steel tube, made in the form 
ef a close spiral and with area sufficient to 
superheat the steam 175 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which is sufficient to render the ex- 
haust steam practically invisible in an 
annular box provided at the upper end of 
the central shoot, through which the ex- 
haust is turned before it escapes into the 
atmosphere. Water feed te the boiler is 
by an enclosed, self-oiling, long stroke 
pump driven off the left end of the crank- 
shaft. Another illustration shows the pump 
in action. The casing A is held rigidly in 
place; B marks the crankshaft of the 
pump; D is the pump chest; E the suction 
port, and C the delivery port. A con- 
trolling cock in the piping between the 
pump and boiler permits of adjustments 
so any amount of water desired can be 
by-passed to the tank. Asa reserve an in- 
jector is fitted. The main water tank, of 
180 gallons capacity, is carried below the 
chassis frame at the rear and for taking 
on water a steam water lifter and 30 feet 
of hose are furnished. 
grit a strainer is placed in the tank. 
Should the boiler tubes have to be exam- 
ined at any time the whole of the central 
portion of the boiler—combustion chamber, 
square portion containing the tubes and 
part carrying the superheating coil—can 
be lowered in one piece. The outer shell 
is never disturbed when cleaning. This 
feature is valuable as it does away with 
the necessity of disconnecting steam pipes 
and fittings or of taking the boiler bodily 
out of the truck frame, so any necessary 
repairs can be made in a much shorter time 
than if a complete dismounting of the 
motor was imperative. The fire grate 
rests upon trunnions which permits of its 
being tilted when taking out clinkers. A 
special point of accessibility has also been 
made in connection with the valves of the 
engine which may be examined and ground 
in after the removal of two plugs by a 
spanner wrench made for the purpose. 
For motor control a patent combined 
stop and throttle valve is placed near the 
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steering wheel of the truck. This is a 
toteworthy departure from general prac- 
tice and its design is shown in one of the 
illustrations. One complete revolution of 
the handle A on the top of the valve cas- 
ing fully opens the steam valve; other 
positions vary the admission of steam ac- 
cording to the requirements. The special 
feature of this fitting is found in the pedal 
B, which on being depressed stops all en- 
trance of steam to the engine cylinders by 
passage C. Normally when'the valve is 
opened steam enters at the top port D and 
passes to the engine through the lower 
port C but on depressing the pedal it 
simultaneously causes the valve to close 
thereby cutting off the supply of live 
steam to the cylinders and opens a passage 
E—shown by the left-hand bottom arrows 
—to the outer air. F is a vent con- 
necting with a blower. This combination 
of parts allows the steam in the cylinders 

















SENTINEL STEERING GEAR 











FRONT WHEEL WITH STEERING Pivot 


to escape, with the result that the vehicle 
can be brought to a sudden stop in a re- 
markably short distance. In general prac- 
tice the main lever is opened to the re- 
quired amount and the whole of the subse- 
quent controlling is by the pedal. In ac- 
tual tests this method of steam control has 
been shown to be vastly superior to other 
schemes where the congestion is excessive. 

The framework is built up of steel chan- 
nels with cross stays securely braced to the 
main frame. All frame parts are held to- 
gether by driven steel bolts and patent 
washers. The springs are semi-elliptic, with 
the eyes bushed with brass and fitted with 
hardened steel pins which are connected to 
sliding boxes that work in guides bolted 
to the under side of the frame pieces. The 
front axle is a steel forging, of square 
cross section, 3 inches to the side and 
formed integrally with it at each end are 
the eyes for supporting the pivots of the 
steering knuckles. The back axle is a 
nickel steel forging with a minimum diam- 
eter of 3% inches; it is turned all over 
and in addition the journals are ground 
perfectly true. The axle is a solid shaft 
from end to end. To this shaft one of the 
wheels in the differential is secured as is 
one of the left road wheels. The right 
road wheel is driven through~a_ bronze 
bushed sleeve enclosing the drive shaft. 
The differential wheel carried on the axle 
shaft is shrunk on and secured by a key 
and the other wheel carried on the sleeve 
is bolted to the sleeve which is of mild 
steel. The right drive wheel is~ driven 
through the sleeve. A feature in the dif 
ferential is that all of the gears are en 
closed in a dustproof case filled with oil. 

The steering gear consists of a steél 
serew A working in an oil bath and a long 
bronze nut B to which are attached the 
links C connecting with one end of the 
bellerank D which is, by the way, enclosed 
in a dust-tight ease supported on the truck 
frame E. The other end of the bellcrank 
is coupled through a universal joint F t 
a drag link K which engages an arm bolt: 
ed to the right axle pivot box in the usual 
Ackermann style. 

The four road wheels are of the »atett 
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‘ushioned aujustable form, the front ones 
34 inches in diameter with tires 53% inches 
in diameter and the rear wheels with a 
liameter of 40 inches and tires 1014 inches 
wide. The center, or hubs, A, of the 
wheels are steel castings, the felloes B 
heavy oak, and the tires C weldless steel 
bands shrunk on. In these wheels stretch- 
ing of the tires or shrinking the wood fel- 
loes is easily followed up by adjusting the 
coned felloes on the metal centers. The 
wheels are light, strong and durable and 
of greatest importance, resilient owing to 
the large amount of wood interposed be- 
tween the hub and the felloe. The metal 
tires with their felloes may be bodily re- 
moved in a short time and patent winter 
wood tires substituted whenever weather 
and roads demand it. Again when worn 


‘ out the tires may be removed without re- 


sort to that troublesome method of 
hydraulic pressing or heating and shrink- 
ing. A feature is that the two back 
wheels can be locked together so as to 
work in unison by a steel pawl D pivoted 
to the hub of the right driving wheel, 
which has a notched disk E keyed to the 
axle. ‘The brakes are wood shoes bearing 
upon the steel tires of the two driving 
wheels assisted by a reversal of the engine 
when needed. To insure competent lubri- 
cation a separate grease cup is fitted to 
each working joint or surface and the 
bearings of the engine receive special at- 
tention. With the exception of the motor 
exhaust pipe all other engine pipes are 
seamless drawn steel. The standard carry- 
ing platform is 13 feet long and 7 feet 
wide with a carrying platform area of 91 
square feet and made entirely of oak. The 
length over all is 18 feet 3 inches, width 
over all 7 feet, height of platform when 
loaled 3 feet 7 inches, wheelbase 9 feet, 
tread 4 feet 8 inches. The load capacity 
of the truck is 6 tons for a gradient of 
12% per cent and on level roads it will 
pull in addition a trailer with 4-ton load. 
The truck weight is close to 5 tons, the 
chassis weighing approximately % ton less. 
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ATLAS Malt. WAGON FOR MEXICO POSTOFFICE 


Six hundred pounds of coal are carried in 
the bunkers on front and the 180 gallons 
of water is sufficient for 32 miles. Al- 
though the Sentinel is a comparatively 
new arrival in the industrial motor sphere, 
yet its simplicity of construction, accessi- 
bility of parts and slow engine reciproca- 
tion warrant it soon making an excellent 
showing among its formidable competitors 
in the steam class. 


FOR MEXICAN SERVICE 


Two builders of commercial vehicles 
have recently assisted in pioneering indus- 
trial motors into old Mexico. The Mexi- 
can government has purchased, for its 
postoffice department in the City of Mex- 
ico, an Atlas mail wagon. It is of the 
regular style, built with a 24-horsepower, 
water-cooled, two-cylinder, horizontal mo- 
tor carried close to the back axle and con- 
nected therewith by spur gear, change 
speed gearing. The motor, placed hori- 
zontally, has a pair of cylinders with bore 
and stroke of 6 and 7 inches, respectively. 
The gearing between the motorshaft and 
back axle gives a speed of 12 miles per 
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hour with the motor making 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. This gearing is said to 
permit of taking a 3-ton load up a 20 per 
cent grade. The wheelbase measures 944 
feet, tread is 58 inches and wheels are 
regularly 36 inches in diameter, carrying 
6-inch solid rubber tires. Gasoline ca- 
pacity of 35 gallons is sufficient for long 
running, the maker assuming a consump- 
tion of 1 gallon to each 6 or 8 miles. 

The maker of the Logan commercial 
machines has shipped three 214-ton trucks 
to F. M. de Rivas, of Mexico city. The 
trucks are of the standard 30-horsepower 
style with a pair of opposed, water-cooled 


cylinders coupled through a band clutch 


with a two-speed ahead sliding gearset. 
Road wheels are 32 inches in diameter and 
carry 4%-inch tires. The body favors 
plain lines; a permanent canopy top with 
drop front and rear curtains combines 
with permanently closed sides in making 
a good weather-proof machine. The radi- 
ator, carried in front, is amply protected 
by being placed lower than the dash. 
Steering is through a straight vertical col- 
rma with hand wheel. 





FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF LOGAN 24%-TON TRUCK FOR SERVICE IN CITY OF MEXICO 
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Massachusetts’ Strength—There are over 
16,000 automobiles now registered in the 
state of Massachusetts. 

After Macadam Roads—Wyandotte 
county, Kansas, in which is situated that 
part of Kansas City which lies in Kansas, 
will spend $36,000 on macadamized roads 
this year. Already the county has 28% 
miles of road and 5 miles are being added 
every year. 

Making Money Out of Tags—Up to July 
15 the state department of Pennsylvania 
had issued 11,750 tags, which, at $3 per, 
figures up quite a respectable sum, much 
of which will be devoted to road mainte- 
nance after paying the expenses of the 
automobile bureau. 


High Gear Effort—E. B. Jackson, of New 
York, made a round-trip run of 500 miles 
last week between New York and Boston, 
piloting a 30-horsepower Dorris car. The 
run was made in 40 hours and on the high 
gear all the way, official observers being 
carried to attest the fact. 

Flinn Banqueted—Phillip 8S. Flinn, who 
made the clean score in the Glidden, was 
tendered a banquet at the Monongahela 
Club, Pittsburg, by his fellow motor; en- 
thusiasts and presented with a loving cup. 
With Mrs. Flinn and a party of friends 
Mr. Flinn will start out again the last 
of August for Chicago and the northwest. 


Slow Paying Tax—The police in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and the automobilists are due for 
a busy week. Somewhat over 30 per cent 
of Atlanta’s automobile owners—340 in 
all—has not paid the tax for the year 
and the chief of police has furnished every 
policeman with a list of the cars, the 
license on which has not been paid. They 
are ordered to arrest all owners who are 
delinquent. 


Fetch Still At It—Tom Fetch, the good 
old ‘‘Johnny-on-the-spot’’ of the Glidden 
tour, arrived in Philadelphia last Friday 
in his Packard, and the following day left 
for Atlantic City with Manager Wayne 
Davis, of the Keystone Motor Car Co., 
which handles the Packard in the Quaker 
city. Tom will stay in Philadelphia until 
Wednesday, when he will go to Baltimore 
and Washington and thence to Detroit by 
way of Pittsburg. 

Hill-Climbing Stunt—Peter Sandberg, of 
Tacoma, Wash., holds the distinction of 
being the first to drive his automobile over 
the Mashell mountain to Mineral lake, 
which lies in the foothills of Mount Ta- 
coma. The trip was made early in August. 
The road is of the corduroy variety, and 
has been considered impassable for auto- 
mobiles. The trip is consequently a not- 
able one, but will hardly be attempted by 
many others. It is to overcome this road 
that a new one is being built that leads 
to the eternal snows of Mount Tacoma. 
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Mr. Sandberg operated a Columbia, and 
made the trip without a break, although 
he did feel a little loose in the joints 
afterward. 

Carnival on Long Island—The Long 
Beach Country Club announces an automo- 
bile carnival] for next Saturday on Long 
Island. Several novel events will be held, 
including a parade in which prizes will be 
awarded to the best decorated cars. 

Drive Opened—tThe cliff drive, one of 
Kansas City’s most picturesque boule- 
vards, which has been closed to motorists 
because of fear of accidents, has been 
opened for their use on Wednesdays of 
each week. The road runs along the edge 
of a cliff and is remarkable for its scenic 
beauty. Motorists have fought to have 
the exclusion rule repealed for 2 years. 


City Car Proposed—The matter of buy- 
ing an automobile for the Pittsburg police 
department is up again and various mem- 
bers of councils have promised to sup- 
port an appropriation of $5,000 for such 
a machine. There is little doubt that 
one or more of these machines will be 
secured before winter, for the. morgue am- 
bulance for Allegheny- county has opened 
the eyes of city officials as to the superior 
service obtainable through one of these 
ears over horse-drawn vehicles. 


Naughty, Naughty—Pittsburg kids have 
a new fad. When an automobile passes 
them they dash out, grab hold of the rear 
end of the car, and with a club made of a 
bundle of old newspapers tied to a long 
rope hammer away at the heads of the 
occupants of the car. The police were 
kept busy last week trying to catch the 
culprits, who had ruined many women’s 
hats and blacked the eye of more than 
one haughty chauffeur with the improvised 
weapon. 

Club for Women—<An automobile club 
for women is being talked of in Pittsburg. 
The idea is gaining ground every day, 
especially since the affairs of the Automo- 
bile Club of Pittsburg have been allowed 
to run along a decidedly tame course this 
summer. Over 500 women can be counted 
in Pittsburg who can run a car in a way 
to excite the envy of their male competi- 
tors. Their number is increasing fully 40 
per cent this year. The women are agitat- 
ing the question of having a club and a 
clubhouse of their own. 


Tacoma, Too—Tacoma, Wash., will in 
the near future have its first orphans’ 
automobile day. The initiative has been 
taken by Mrs. W. O. Williams, whose hus- 
band is the proprietor of the Reliable 
Automobile Co. She already has secured 
the codperation of quite a number of 


- Tacoma society women, who have cars at 


their disposal. This will give the orphans 
an opportunity to view the military camp 


at American lake, where there are now 
7,000 soldiers under General Funston. The 
outing would naturally be over the prairie 
roads, which are now in the very best pos- 
sible condition. 

Cape May Meet Off—Owing to an acci- 
dent arising from falling concrete to the 
new hotel, whose owners were behind the 
proposed Cape May tournament, there will 
be no meet this year. 


After License and Tags—City Solicitor 
Northrup, of Toledo, O., is framing a new 
license law to compel owners of automo- 
biles in that city to cash up and carry 
numbered tags, the latter being for the 
purpose of helping the police to catch 
scorchers. 


Puts Up Road Signs—The road signs or- 
dered by the officers of the Automobile 
Club of Syracuse are on the way and will 
be put up in the more dangerous spots. 
Secretary Foreman Wilson personally 
placed one at the top of Oran hill, read- 
ing ‘‘Dangerous Hill. Automobiles go 
slow. Erected by the Automobile Club of 
Syracuse.’’ The signs are 12 by 24 inches, 
of sheet metal, enameled in white with 
dark blue lettering. 


More Improvement—Sidney D. Stafford, 
superintendent of streets of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., has stated that the improve- 
ment of the river road, from Island street 
to Wheatfield street, will be completed by 
the end of the week. This is nearly half 
of the 2-mile stretch that is to be im- 
proved, the remainder, extending to Fel- 
ton street, Gratwick, N. Y. Superintendent 
Stafford states that in less than 2 weeks 
the remainder will be completed. With 
the completion of this improvement, auto- 
mobilists traveling between Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls, will find it no longer neces- 
sary to run several miles out of their way 
in order to find good rouds, as has been 
the custom for several years on account of 
the wretched condition of the river road 
from Island to Felton street. 


Help for Soldiers—Automobiles are play- 
ing a very important part at Camp Ta- 
coma, located at American lake, 12 miles 
from Tacoma, Wash. General Funstoo, 
who is in command, has a car at his dis- 
posal and makes the trips in it about to 
the various camps, where in all 7,000 sol- 
diers will maneuver the next 2 months. A 


ear is also used by the signal corps. So 


as to be quite in the swim the Tacoma 
Ledger has a car for carrying the morning 
papers out to the camp. A man wit! 4 
motor bi¢yele was first used, but the load 
increased so vastly that it became ne es 
sary to use\an automobile. It is thereby 
possible to have papers at the camp ly 5 
o’clock in the morning, which prove> ® 
great convenience to the men in ¢é:np. 
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that news would have to be foregone until 
after a day’s ‘‘hike’’ had been completed. 

Germans Criticize Grand Prix—Germans 
are now beginning to criticize the rules 
of the grand prix and several inspired 
articles have appeared lately in favor of 
the revival of the Bennett. Perhaps in 
December the revival discussion in Paris 
will have German support in addition to 
British. . 

N. Y. M. C. Hustling—The need of larg- 
er quarters for the New York Motor Club 
has resulted in the formation of a number 
of plans for removal or enlargement of 
elub rooms. There will be a special meet- 
ing of the directors of the club next week 
to consider several propositions which 
have been made. It is said that some of 
these are so large that they will tend to 
astonish even the optimistic ones who have 
been watching with no little interest the 
progress of the new organization and its 
many activities, 

Forethought—West End, the summer re- 
sort of New Orleans, owned and leased by 
the city, has made it a point to provide 
for the comfort of motorists this summer. 
An artistic shed for housing the machines 
has been built, with a keeper in charge 
and an expert mechanic to look after any 
little thing that may have gone wrong. 
This allows thé owner and his party an 
opportunity to enjoy the shows, band con- 
certs and other attractions without worry- 
ing about the safety of the car. West End 
is a drive of 5 miles from the city over 
the beautiful new basin shell road. 

- New York’s Test—The approaching 
economy test of the New York Motor Club 


_ is awakening considerable interest in all 


parts of the country. The course is from 
New York to Albany on August 29, from 
Albany to Springfield, Mass., on August 
30, and from Springfield to New York on 
August 31. Observers will te carried and 
the cars will be constantly under observa- 
tion from the time they are turned over to 
the committee until the close of the test. 
The entries close on Saturday, August 25, 
with A. B. Tucker, secretary of the New 
York Motor Club, 31 West Forty-second 
street. 

Takes Car With Him—Dr. M. Stamm, of 
Fremont, O., will ieave this week for San 
Francisco, where he will set sail on Satur- 
day, September 1, for the Sandwich 
Islands. The doctor will be absent from 
his native state for a year. He will also 
visit Somoa, New Zealand, reaching the 
latter about October 1, then going to Aus- 
tralia, where he will remain a month. A 
trip to the Philippines, China, Japan, 
Java, India, then Sicily, Italy, Greece, 
Egypt and other countries will follow. The 
doetor will take with him his automobile, 
as he intends to do much touring in every 
country he visits. The physician is an en- 
thusiastic member of the Sandusky County 
Good Roads Association, president of the 
Fremont Municipal Association, also a 
member of the board of public service of 
Fremont, and during his stay abroad for a 
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whole year he will make a special study of 
good roads and municipal subjects. 


Score 4, Not 34—In the table of results 
of Chicago’s reliability run published in 
Motor Age August 2, the Holsman car 
driven by W. Hildreth was charged with 
34 points in class 1. It should have been 
4, the Holsman ranking fifth in its class, 
being penalized for its cable jumping out 
of its sheave. 


Using Chains—The enterprising little 
town of Elwood, just below Hammonton, 
on the Philadelphia-Atlantie City route, 
has invested in two sets of chains, which 
are stretched across the road above and 
below the town to stop automobiles whose 
occupants fail to respond to the wigwag- 
ging of a red flag in the hands of a con- 
stable who may desire to discuss the sub- 
ject of fines and costs with them. 

Jackson Progressive—-Jackson, the capi- 
tal of Mississippi, is said to be growing 


more rapidly than any other city of a like ~ 


class in the south and automobiling is 
keeping pace with the city. The dealers 
say they have sold more machines in Jack- 
son since the first of the year than in the 
entire state of Mississippi for the 2 years 
previous. Business houses, they say, are 
also beginning to take an interest in com- 
mercial cars and drays. 


Good News for Southerners—Motorists 
of New Orleans and vicinity are deeply 
interested in a meeting which the citizens 
of Pass Christian, Miss., held last week. 
It is proposed to construct a magnificent 
shell boulevard between Pass Christian 
and Biloxi, Miss., both suburban towns of 
New Orleans and distant from each other 
5 miles. The ultimate aim of the _pro- 
moters is to extend this boulevard to New 
Orleans, a distance of about 60 miles. 
The meeting was so strongly in favor of 
the proposition that a committee was ap- 
pointed to suggest ways and means. Both 
Pass Christian and Biloxi are situated on 
the gulf coast, and the greater parts of the 
towns are composed of the summer homes 
of the wealthy men of southern Louisiana. 


Reeves Reports Progress—Before leav- 
ing New York for a western mem- 
bership recruiting trip, having also to 
do with the distribution of the 25,000 
square feet of preferred space _ se- 
eured by the independent association 
at the coming Grand Central palace 
show, Alfred Reeves, general manager of 
the American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association, gave out some details of other 
business than the signing of the show 
contract transacted at last week’s meet- 
ing of the committee of management. 
Probably the most important relates to 
the plans for securing a national automo- 
bile law, covering the use of automobiles 
in the various states. The suggestion was 
made by Charles E. Duryea. He believes 
that state rights must be respected, but 
argues that in the matter of numbers and 
general equipment, the driving of automo- 
biles comes under the interstate commerce 
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act. Isaac B, Potter, president of the 
American Motor League, has informed the 
American association that, in his opinion, 
a national law could be secured. There 
was also decided at the meeting an elabo- 
rate plan for advertising the cars. 

Cruelty to Animals—As usual, the auto- 
mobile was one of the subjects for discus- 
sion at the last meeting of the Erie coun- 
ty, N. Y., Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. According to the 
secretary, many complaints had been re- 


ceived by the society protesting against 


automobiles depositing oil on the Buffalo 
streets, especially when the machines 
stand for some time in one spot. This 
had been noted, particularly on some of 
the grades, on Delaware avenue, where 
horses had been seen, daily, slipping or 
falling, on account of the pools of oil, on 
the pavement. A communication was sent 


to Commissioner of Public Works Ward to 


see what could be done in the matter. 

New York Registration—Registration of 
automobiles at Albany during July as 
made public at the headquarters of the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, shows the following record: Cad- 
illac, 114; Maxwell, 74; Pope, 73; Olds, 49; 
Franklin, 44; Ford, 41; Autocar, 41; Reo, 
40; Rambler, 38; White, 35; Pierce, 33; 
Buick, 32; Winton, 31; Locomobile, 29; 
E. V.'Co., 29; homas, 27; Stevens, 27; 
Rainier, 22; Panhard, 21; Waltham, 19; 
Packard, 18; Haynes, 15; Peerless, 14; 
Mercedes, 13; Mitchell, 12; Jackson, 12; 
National, 11; Darracq, 10; Lansden, 10; 
Royal, 10; Daimler, 10; Hotchkiss, 9; Fiat, 
8; Babcock, 8; Columbus, 7; Renault, 7; 
Automobile Equipment Co., 6; Mobile, 6; 
Rochet-Schneider, 6; Northern, 6; Baker, 
5, and Clement, 5. 

Quakers Mean Business—At a meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Motor Federation last 
week a committee consisting of Isaac 
Starr, Jr., president; H. Barbol Brazier and 
Robert P. Hooper, was appointed to pre- 
pare a bill asking the state legislature, at 
its next session, to appropriate a large 
sum, not yet definitely decided upon, to 
help along the federation’s scheme of im- 
proving a trunk line road from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburg. Another committee, of 
which Paul C. Wolff, of Pittsburg, was ap- 
pointed chairman, will prepare amend- 
ments and new sections to the present 
state automobile law and lay them before 
the legislature. Quite a number of glar- 
ing defects in the working of the law were 
made apparent, and these the committee 
will endeavor to remedy. Robert P. Hoop- 
er was selected to fill the position of first 
vice-president, and it was decided to hold 
a meeting next month at Bedford Springs, 
a mountain resort located on the line of 
the proposed trans-state road. Every club 
of any size in Pennsylvania now belongs 
to the federation, and an effort will be 
made to organize a series of tours from all 
sections of the state to Bedford, so timed 
as to reach there the day before the meet- 
ing of the motoring federation opens. 
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Boston STATION OF KILGORE AIR CUSHION Co. 


Chadburne Resigns—A. H. Chadburne, 
a well-known Quaker city motorist, has re- 
signed as manager of E. B. Gallaher’s 
Cleveland department in New York. 

Kilgore’s New Place—The Kilgore Air 
Cushion Co. has lately opened a place at 
41144 Columbus avenue, Boston, for the ex- 
press purpose of properly attaching its air 
cushions to cars. 

Stoddard-Dayton Six Cylinder — The 
Stoddard-Dayton people are working on a 
six-cylinder car for next season. ‘hey 
have given up the Rutenber motor and are 
building their own engine for the 1907 
ear, as well as the transmission. It is 
said they expect to build all the parts at 
their factory for the next season’s cars. 

Garage for Atlanta—Atlanta, Ga., is 
soon to have a garage which will be a 
credit to the city and one which will be 
large enough to accommodate the rapidly 
increasing number of machines in that city. 
Several of the most substantial business men 
in the city, including Asa Candler and 
James Nunnally, are behind the scheme. 
A piece of property on Peachtree street, 
near the center of the business district, 
has been secured for the garage. 

Rambler Plant Still Growing—While the 
home of the Rambler already comprises 
approximately 15 acres of floor space, the 
end is not yet. During the present season 
the demands of the assembling rooms have 
necessitated encroachment upon the stor- 
age rooms for finished cars. To relieve 
this congestion a new building, 260 feet 
square, is now in process of construction. 
This will be used for storage of bodies and 
finished cars awaiting shipment. The con- 
struction is the same as all the later addi- 
tions—that is, concrete floor and walls 
with ‘‘saw-tooth’’ roof of iron and glass, 

thus being practically fireproof. With this 
addition the buildings have an east front 
of fully a quarter of a mile. The east 


and west extension is but little less and 


the floor area aggregates over 15 acres. 
West of the buildings is the testing track 
and incline, making a total ground area 
of nearly 35 acres. In 1902 the factory 
had a floor space of 87,000 square feet. 

Puts in Charging Plant—The Martin & 
Hart Co., of Philadelphia, which repre- 
sents the Thomas and Waltham-Orient cars 
in the Quaker city, has installed a huge 
charging plant for electric vehicles, and 
has secured Walter E. Lanagan, formerly 
of the Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 
to manage the electric branch of the busi- 
ness for the company. 

Event in Tacoma—The formal opening 
of the Acme garage, owned by Harry Hur- 
ley, at Tacoma, Wash., took place recently. 
This is the first complete garage in the 
Pacific northwest, the entire ground floor 
of a four-story building being devoted to 
this purpose. The building was recently 
erected, and the lower floors specially ar- 
ranged for Mr. Hurley. The workshop is 
an excellent one, and includes a 5-foot pit. 
Cars will enter by one door and leave 
from another, thus insuring the best order. 
One department will be devoted to motor 
boats. J. B. Knight is head of the garage 
department and M. 8. Wright head of the 
mechanical department. 

Garage for Commercial Cars—Lewis E. 
Younie, who recently disposed of his inter- 
est in the Washington Automobile Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., intends to take up the 
commercial car. He has gone east for the 
purpose of investigating the subject, al- 
ready having the assurances of several 
business men that if he can find something 
suitable for the grades in Tacoma he 
ean have their business. It is the theory 
of Mr. Younie that the ordinarily con- 
structed car is not the thing for Tacoma 
because of the grades. He will try and 
induce some manufacturer to pay special 
attention to the driving gear, which he 
claims must be materially strengthened in 





order to meet the requirements in his city. 







In case his eastern trip proves successful 


Mr. Younie intends to open a garage, 
where special attention will be devoted to 


the commercial ear. 


New Orleans’ Latest—The new garage 
of the Abbott Cycle Co., on Baronne street, 
New Orleans, is being rushed to comple- 
tion. The brick work of the structure is 
nearing the top of the second story, and it 
is stated that the building will be ready 
for occupancy October 1. 


Revere’s New Orleans Branch—There is 
under construction in New Orleans a build- 
ing for the exclusive use of the Revere 
Rubber Co., a concern which deals in tires 
and rubber goods of all descriptions. The 
structure, which will be completed within 
3 weeks, is on Baronne street and directly 
adjoining the new garage of the Abbott 
Cyele Co. It is three stories high, con- 
structed of brick with limestone trim- 
mings, and is fitted with every modern 
business convenience. 


Will Keep on Making Boats—The Lozier 
Motor Co. denies the report that has some- 
how gotten abroad that it will abandon 
the building of motor boats and repeats 
an announcement made about a year ago 
regarding a change in policy of the build- 
ing of launches. Until January 1, 1906, 
motor boats and launches-were built by 
the company in all sizes from 16 to 110 
feet. As the manufacture of motors has 
always been a specialty of the company 
rather than the building of yachts, it de- 
cided to discontinue the building of motor 
boats above 30 feet in length, owing to 
the fact that the building of large motor 
boats placed the company in direct com- 
petition with other builders who are ma- 
rine engine customers of the company. 
Lozier hulls and launches will therefore, 
as during the past year, be built by them 
only in sizes up to 30 feet. 


Quaker Dealers Organize—The associa- 
tion of local automobile tradesmen recent- 
ly formed in Philadelphia was permanently 
organized last Friday night, when every 
prominent house in the city sent repre- 
sentatives to the meeting called at the 
Hotel Majestic. The first business was 
the selection of a name, and after consid- 
erable discussion the Automobile Manufac- 
turers’ and Representatives’ Association 
was decided upon. George H. Smith, 
White, was elected president; F. C. Van- 
derhoof, Ford, vice-president, and I. J. 
Morse, Locomobile, secretary and treas- 
urer. These, with R. H. Blake, Knox; 
William F. Smith, Rambler, and A. E. 
Maltby, Winton, will constitute the- board 
of directors. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted and reports of several com- 
mittees were read and accepted. Another 
meeting of the new organization will be 
held this week; when a plan of campaign 
will be announced. One of the principal 
objects of the A. M. and R. A. is to protect 
the patrons of the members from illegal 
arrests, at the same time doing all in its 























power to secure the punishment of the few 
harebrained scorchers whose derelictions 
have caused so much inconvenience and 
expense to the great majority of law- 
abiding Quaker automobilists. 

Doctors Like Holsmans—A. A. March 
has been appointed special agent for the 
Holsman line in Kansas City. His terri- 
tory embraces also Missouri and Kansas. 
His present location is 1737 Grand avenue. 
He reports good demand for the cars, espe- 
cially from doctors in the smaller towns. 


Will Build the Onondaga—The Cronin 
Automobile Co., of Syracuse, will enter 
the manufacturing field this fall, and will 
put a car on the market next season. It 
will be a 20-horsepower touring car and 
called the Onondaga. It. will have four 
cylinders cast in pairs, three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse. The wheels will be 
34 by 4. Work will be started November 1. 

Change in Name—Dating from August 
9 the Decauville Automobile Co., of New 
York, changed its name to Wyckoff, 
Church & Partridge. As importer of the 
Decauville, English Daimler and C. G. V., 
and New York agent for the Franklin air- 
cooled and Babcock electric cars, a title 
referring to one make alone was deemed 
illogical and misleading. C. F. Wyckoff 
will remain, as in the old company, presi- 
dent; A. W. Church will continue his du- 
ties as secretary and E. S. Partridge will 
continue as_ vice-president. The last- 
named returned on Saturday from Europe, 
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Albany, N. Y.—Jackson Auto Renting Co., 
capital stock $10,000; to manufacture mo- 
tors, engines, machines, etc.; incorporators, 
Joseph Dryer, D. 8S. Dryer and Leon Dryer. 

Seattle, Wash.—Queen City Garage Co.; 
capital stock, $50,000; to maintain a garage; 


incorporators, A. S. Watrous and George 
Rust. 
New Bedford, Mass.—North End Garage 


Co.; capital stock, $1,500; to conduct a gen- 
eral automobile business; incorporators, D. J. 
Jarry and G. W. Augar. 

Geneva, N. Y.—Geneva Automobile Co.; 
capital stock, $15,000; to conduct an automo- 
bile business; incorporators, A. G. Lewis, G. 
S. Burrall and J. W. McMellen. 

Pittsburg—Atlas Automobile Co.; capital 
stock, $200,000; to manufacture and sell mo- 
tor vehicles of all kinds; incorporators, W. H. 
La Fountain, William G. Huges and Alfred 
Bennett. 

Corning, N. Y.—People’s Specialty Co.; 
capital stock, $10,000; to manufacture vehi- 
cles, motors and engines; incorporators, 
N. R. Wickersham, Kenneth R. Otis and 
K. Rollins Otis. 








where he arranged for an early delivery 
of 1907 C. G. V. and English Daimler cars 
and closed a number of contracts for Euro- 
pean sundries, including Gaulois tires. 
Takes New Name—The Standard Car- 


riage Lamp Co., of Chicago, has changed~ 


its name to. the Standard Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
It is building one of the most complete 
plants of its kind at Charlotte, Mich., 
which will be completed easily this fall 
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for the production of automobile and car- 
riage lamps. ‘The company will maintain 
a sales department in Chicago for the ac- 
commodation of its patrons. 


Are Toledo Move—The Arc Spark Plug 
Mfg. Co., of Toledo, O., maker of the new 
Are Toledo, has removed its headquarters 
to 141 Michigan street. The company has 
arranged for the manufacture of the 
sparker at a Toledo plant, the assembling 
being done in quarters at the rear of the 
office. 


Buffalo Dealers at Picnic—Thirty-five 
members of the Buffalo Automobile Trade 
Association recently held their outing and 
had an enjoyable time. What they did not 
do would be easier to tell than what they 
did do. Everything in the way of picnic 
stunts was on the program and was faith- 
fully carried out, with a few frills not an- 
ticipated. The party started out at 9:30 
o’clock in the morning, from the foot of 
Ferry street, Buffalo. The steamer George 
Dittly and a barge took them down the 
river and around Grand Island. Stops 
were made at Eagle park and Edgewater, 
where baseball games were played. They 
reached the Bedell house at about 8:30, and 
immediately took possession. An orches- 
tra on board the boat enlivened the jour- 
ney up and down the river. The president 
of the association is J. A. Cramer and 
the secretary Dai H. Lewis. There will 
be another outing next year, according to 
those who took part. 
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New York—The Manhattan Storage Co. 
has opened a branch at Broadway and 
Sixty-third street. 

Cincinnati, O.—The Aerocar company has 
opened a new agency in this city under 
the management of Joseph T. Monfret. 


Cleveland, O:—Contracts have been 
closed by the American Auto Co. for the 
new shop and store building which it is 
about to build on the corner of ‘St. Clair 
avenue, N. E., and Ontario street. The 
building will be two steries in height and 
22 by 114 feet. 

New Haven, Conn.—The Connecticut Au- 
tomobile Co. has filed papers of incorpora- 


tion with a capital stock of $10,000. The - 


new company will conduct a general auto- 
mobile business at Whitfield’s automobile 
station on Broadway. The incorporators 
are J. C. Smith, Thomas Whitfield and 
David E. Fitzgerald. 


Louisville, Ky.—Garnett Zorn, of the 
Zorn-Strauss Co., has announced that an 
automobile garage will be erected on the 
property recently purchased at Second 
street and Broadway by Llewellyn Smith. 
MeDonald & Dodd are preparing the plans 
for the new building and work will be 
started in a few days. The new garage 
will be a two-story brick and cement struc- 


ture, and will be equipped with a recover- 
ing and tire plant, as well as a complete 
tool department. 


Baltimore, Md.—Frank OCorbus has 
opened a new garage on the corner of 
North avenue and Oak street. 

Stamford, Conn.—The Lozier Motor Co., 
of New York, has purchased the Ball Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of gasoline engines. 
Charles P. Ball, who has been the manager 
of. the old company, will remain with the 
new concern as superintendent. The plant 
will probably be enlarged. 


New York—A new ‘‘ double acting’’ gas- 
oline marine engine was shown recently at 
the plant of the Standard Motor Construc- 
tion,Works, in Jersey City. Among the 
notable features of the new motor is that 
it works both ends of the piston, and also 
the great economy in space.. Lewis Nixon 
is the president of the company. 


Trenton, N. J.—The Trent electric ga- 
rage, on North Warren street, which has 
been conducted in connection with the 
Public Service Corporation, has been sold 
to William P. Kent. Mr. Kent recently 
purchased the garage of Walter Richards 
on East State street, and also that of the 
Trenton Auto Co. on Chancery street. It 
is his intention to merge the business of 
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the three garages and to take care of all 
automobiles at the East State street estab- 
lishment. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Motor Car 
Co., dealer in. automobiles, motors and 
supplies, has opened in this city. 

Trenton, N. J.—The Walter Automobile 
Co. will begin the construction of automo- 
biles about August 15. Fred Kuser is the 
president of the company; W. A. Roebling, 
secretary; John L. Kuser, treasurer. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.—The Plaza Automobile 
Co. has filed a certificate with the secretary 
of state changing its corporate name to 
the Hicks Automobile Co. The certificate 
is ‘signed by H. C. Sands. No reason is 
givei by Mr. Sands for the change. 


Dover, Del.—The Automobile Metal 
Body Co., of Reading, Pa., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $250,000, 
and will manufacture, buy, sell and deal 
in automobiles, automobile bodies, attach- 
ments and supplies. 


Pasadena,. .Cal.—Contracts have been 
awarded by E. R. Braley for the erection 
of a business block on South Raymond ave- 
nue just below Colorado street. The build- 
ing will include an automobile garage, 
which, it is said, will be the largest on the 
coast. Work on it will be rushed. 
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Clutch and Sliding Gearset—No. 827,742, 
dated August 7; to F. Markgaf, New York 
city—The mainshaft and countershaft are 
carried side by side in the gearcase. On 
the former is a set of five gears each rig- 
idly keyed to the shaft, while on the coun- 
tershaft is a set of five corresponding 
gears each carried on a sleeve mounted 
loosely on the shaft. Arrangements are 
provided for slipping the gears on the 
countershaft into mesh with those on the 
mainshaft and also for locking them to 
the shaft at the same time, a double ac- 
tion accomplished by two different devices. 
The locking of the gears to the shaft is 
gained by jaw clutches so made that a 
certain yield is obtained and the sliding 
of the gears is accomplished by plate with 
inturned flanges. There is one plate for 
each gear to be shifted, and the plate rests 
. on the top of the gear, the flanges catch- 
ing on the sides of the gear. Transmis- 
sion from the gearset to a cross-jackshaft 
is supposed to be by a double, bevel-faced 
gear so that a bevel on the end of the 
main shaft meshes with one face of the 
bevel and another bevel on the end of the 
countershaft meshes with the other face 
of it. This arrangement allows for direct 
drive on top speed and on all of the other 
speeds the drive is taken from the main- 
shaft to the countershaft and then direct 
from this shaft to the differential. 

Pneumatic Hub—No. 327,930, dated Aug- 
ust 7; to G. Middleton, Putney, Eng.—In 
this hub a pneumatic tire surrounds the 
hub sleeve and is contained within a cir- 
cular trough formed between a pair of 
opposing flanges, one flange being integral 
with the hub sleeve and the other detach- 
able. Between these flanges is a spoke 
drum which rests on the outer surface of 
the pneumatic tire. The tire is secured 
to a clincher type of rim and being boxed 
in is prevented from excessive lateral ex- 
tension. 

Combination Tire—No. 827,938, dated 
August 7; to H. G. Osburn, Hoboken, N. J. 
—As shown in: the illustration the tire 
practically encircles the rim of the wheel 
and has a small air tube which rests on 
the tread part of the wheel rim. The thick 
outer casing clasps the sides of the rim and 
the lips on this casing completely encircle 
the rim and are secured between the. inner 
surface of it and another clincher-like rim 
carrried on the wheel spokes. 


Solid-Pneumatic Tire—No. 826,612, dated 
July 24; to W. B. Sawyer, Riverside, Cal. 
—This tire is one more example of carry- 
ing a solid rubber tire and an air tube on 
the same wheel, the air tube being placed 
between the rim and the solid tire. To do 
this the rim is channeled, as is the inner 
side of the solid tire; and when the solid 
tire is placed on the rim the two chan- 
nels combining form a circular. space in 
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which the air chamber rests. The solid 
tire instead of being in one piece is formed 
of several sections, each suitably chan- 
neled so that when all are placed in posi- 
tion their individual channels combine in 
forming one large channel of uniform con- 
tour. 

Removable Tire Flange—No. 826,617, 
dated July 24; to G. Shugers, Auburn, Ind. 
—This mobile flange is for the rapid de- 
taching of clincher tires. The metal rim 


plate has on one side a permanent clincher 
flange and on the side opposite a groove 
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OSBURN'S COMBINATION TIRE 


in which rests the base of a detachable 
flange. This detachable flange is a split, 


“spring ring on which is a pivoted fastener 


which unites the ends of the ring together 
and tightens the ring in place. The tight- 
ening is done by having a curved blade on 
the pivoted latch. 


Annual Ball Bearing—No. 825,417, dated 
July 10; to E. Rivett, Boston, Mass.—In 
this bearing of the annular ball type 
the balls are carried between two concen- 
tric ring pieces. In the outer piece is a 
ball supply opening through which broken 
balls can be taken out and new ones 





MARKGAF'S SLIDING GEARSET 


entered. A retaining key closes this sup- 
ply passage when not in use. In this 
bearing the balls bear upon each other 
and are a close fit between the two rings 
resting in opposing grooves in the ring 
parts. 


Spring Wheel—No. 825,821, dated July 
10; to I. W. Giles, New Bedford, and C. 
W. Tobey, Fairhaven, Mass.—The wheel, 
with ordinary wood spokes, is made with a 
double rim, the outer one concentric with 
that to which the outer ends of the spokes 
are attached, and separated therefrom by 
a series of cushioned blocks. These blocks 
have radial lugs by which any lateral 
motion of the outer rim is prevented. 

Prevents Back-Firing—No. 825,835, dated 
July 10; H. G. Holloway, Clyde, O.—In a 
two-cycle gasoline motor the mixture is 
first taken into the crankcase, where it is 
subjected to sufficient pressure to force it 
through a channel in the side of the cylin- 
der casting into the combustion chamber 
of the motor. In this channel is placed 
a piece of gauze, disposed angularly across 
the passage. The upper part of this gauze, 
that opposite the port to the combustion 
chamber, is made imperforate, the object 
being the prohibition of all danger of any 
flame from the explosion getting past this 
gauze and so igniting the gases within 
the crankcase. ; 

Pneumatic Tire—No. 827,927, dated Au- 
gust 7; to H. D. B. Lepperts, Orange, N. J. 
—This pneumatic tire comprises an outer 
easing, a normally inflated main inner air 
tube having a valve stem, and a normally 
deflated divided inner reserve tube having 
its ends disposed against said valve stem. 
The supplemental reserve air tube is of 
greater inflatable diameter than the main 
inner tube and is provided at its contiguous 
ends with offstanding holding ears project- 
ing from one side of the tube ends and ar- 
ranged to receive the said valve stem of 
the main air tube. The reserve tube has 
when inflated, inflated holding hooks en- 
gaging about the valve stem of the main 
air tube. 
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The map this week covers 100 miles of 
the beautiful Mohawk valley, between Al- 
bany and Utica, being the third section 
of the most popular route between New 
York and Buffalo. Tourists going west- 
ward from Boston and other New England 
cities will connect with this route at Troy 
or Albany. Main routes to these two cit- 
ies from the best motoring sections of Fearing 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Vermont 
will be shown in separate A. M. L. maps. 

All maps printed in these pages will ap- 
pear in the official A. M. L. road books 
and these will be given free to members 
of the league. With each map there will 
appear a description of the route or routes 
with a statement of distances, kinds of 





road surface between points, names of AUTOMOBIGE MAP 
best hotels, garages and other information American Motor League 
of interest. These maps are multiplying Vanderbilt Bldg., 
very rapidly and the greatest care is taken New York 


to make them entirely correct. ALBANY 


TO 

ROUTE INFORMATION WANTED UTICA / | ante 
Many important routes have been in- i> i a 

correctly mapped and described in recent : ‘=< ; mT 
books. When the printing press gets hold 
of an error it is multiplied a thousand- 
fold and much trouble results. If the 
reader is interested in this work and 
would really like to have the league pub- 
lish a few maps showing the best routes 
in his state he has only to send the neces- 
sary information and if the routes are im- 
portant ones the work will at once be | St. Johnsvitte | 
taken up at headquarters and the maps if | ~ om 
completed. Route blanks and a printed f | 
circular, ‘‘How to Describe a Route,’’ 
will be sent on request. 
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LEAGUE MEMBERS WANTED 


When the motor car users of America 
get together they will accomplish some- 
thing. The legislative mills will soon be- 
gin to grind and if better laws are to be 
had they must be had by the force of an 
organized body. The American Motor 
League is formed on the right lines, and 
for the right purpose. 

There is no initiation fee. Each mem- 
ber of the league pays $2 dues each year. 
The benefits exceed the expenses ten to 
one. Let the reader, if interested, send 
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his name and address to the secretary. To Schodack Center (8 M.) 
Address the American Motor League, Van- yhacopele§ New Fook” 


derbilt building, New York city. 
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Special Notice to Owners of Model K Wintons 


What about motoring this winter? May be pretty cold at 
times to venture out in an open touring car, but a Limousine 
Body will protect you from the sharp weather, and make it 
possible for you to go anywhere at any time, without having 
to figure on the temperature. 

We are making, especially for Model AK owners, a limited 
number o7 superb Limousine Bodies, and are prepared to make 
prompt delivery, so long as the supply lasts. 

After that, we can't say how long deliveries may be delayed. 

Every Model K owner ought to have one o/ these Limou- 
sines. Ghe Model K is too excellent a carnot to be Kept in 
service all winter. You'll feel lost without its services at your 
command, after the faithful work it has done for you all 
summer. 

Ghe Model K Limousine Body is the lightest 07 its size on 
the market. Seats five persons inside. Body made of ash pil- 
lars and framing; with best poplar panels and three-ply veneer 
song roof. Weather proof, non-rattling doors and windows. 

rop lights all around. Mahogany dash, glass front. Leather 
side curtains (for driver’s seat) with large celluloid lights. Trim- 
mings o/ first quality Morocco. Spring cushions front and rear. 
Satin tufted head linings. SilK curtains. Drop seat for children. 
Electric dome light. Card case, ash tray, etc. Speahing tube 
to driver’s seat. Body only, $1250. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Licensed under Selden Patent Member A.L.A.M. CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Branch Houses in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago and London. Winton Sales Agencies Everywhere. 




















When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age. 





